Dr. Spock 


BY ROBERT PLUNKETT 


Staff Writer 


Dr. Benjamin Spock, Peace and 
Freedom party candidate for 
President and the author of the 
best selling book on baby and 
child care, addressed a crowd of 
over 100 people in the Crown 
dining hall last Saturday the 
28th. Spock arrived almost 
exactly on time without fanfare, 
visible entourage or secret service 
agents. Apparently they were 
there, but the reporter couldn’t see 
them. 

He sat alone next to the 
platform waiting to be introduced. 
He was quite a contrast to the 
other candidates of his party who 
had visited UCSC in the past. His 
appearance was quite different. 

Tall and thin, he wore a dark 
blue suit and vest with a 
watchchain. His glasses had 
plastic frames, his hair was white 
and thin on top. His voice was 
clear and even; there was no 
profanity, no shock line in his 
speech. Unlike other minor party 
candidates, Dr. Spock was a man 
whose name had been a household 
word for decades. 

As he was being fitted with a 
microphone, Spock made a 
reference to babies. Aside from 
that there was nothing to give an 
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outsider a clue about this man’s 
central role in the raising of an 
entire generation of Americans. 


The avowed purpose of his 
speech was to radicalize the- 
audience and interest them in the 
Peace and Freedom party. He 
started with the story of his 
radicalization. The story spanned 
a decade starting with his 
involvement with the ban the 
bomb movement in 1962. Then his 
early concern and study of the 
situation in Vietnam which turned 
him entirely against our. ever 
getting involved there. This led 
him to work for the peace 
candidate of 1964, Lyndon 
Johnson, who did the exact 
opposite of what the doctor 
wanted. 

Thereafter Dr. Spock found 
himself getting more and more 
heavily involved with left wing 
politics and the antiwar 
movement. It led to his famous 
Boston trial, his present political 
philosophy and his present 
candidacy for President. 

Dr. Spock explained how his 
disillusionment with this country’s 
role in Vietnam knocked the 
blinders off his eyes so that he 
viewed our entire foreign and 
domestic policy in a different light. 
He concluded that Vietnam was 
part and parcel of US foreign 
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UCSF Pressures for Pass/Fail 


Reaching a new level in a 
conflict that goes back at least six 
years, students in the UCSF 
School of Medicine have gegun 
signing exams with code numbers 
instead of names. 

One hundred sixty-six of the 282 
students in the first and second 
year classes are participating in an 
attempt to place pressure on the 
School of Medicine to adopt a new 
grading system. 

Two weeks ago, the Council of 
the Faculty ordered facilty 
members to grade and return the 
anonymous papers to a student 
organization, thereby postponing a 
possible confrontation and 
allowing the instructional purpose 
of the exams to continue 
uninterrupted. 

Strategies behind the number- 
coding system entail submitting to 
the School only the names of 
students who failed the 
examinations, such that the School 
would only be able to use a pass- 
fail. system instead of the 
traditional grading method of 
evaluation. 

Last year, freshman students 
were dissuaded from withholding 
names or using a similar action, 
believing that settlement through 


regular channels might be 
jeopardized. 

Many students were upset that 
the proposal for a pass-fail grading 
system was defeated last year 
without much debate, and that 
most faculty members did not take 
seriously enough student positions 
on curriculum, teaching methods, 
and faculty-student relations 
which are underlying the pass-fail 
issue. 

Negotiations are presently under 
way between students and the 
Faculty Council with more polling 
and compromise proposals to 
come. No solutions to the 
deadlock are yet in sight as 
students continue to withhold 
names in what appears to be a 
sharpening conflict over power in 
the School of Medicine. 

Last Friday, according to an 
employee of the Anatomy 
Department there, a major exam 
was taken by freshmen and two- 
thirds of them turned in numbers 
instead of names. 

Bonnie Fleming, an organizer of 
the move for pass-fail grading, was 
not available for comment. 

Neither the Dean of the School 
of Medicine nor the Office of 
Student Affairs at UCSF had 
comment on the controversy. 


is Radicalization 


policy since the Mexican War of 
1848. 

At a domestic level, he soon felt 
dissatisfied in our failure to 
abolish poverty while many 
European countries have, in 
medical care which is_ ill 
distributed and in which ones 
income determines the quality. He 
got to hate a tax system which, he 
claims, has 77 billion dollars worth 
of built-in loopholes. 

After explaining his own 
radicalization, Spock outlined the 
current direction and platform for 
the People’s Party. The people’s 
party is mostly concerned with 
local politics. It is active between 
elections with the purpose of 
glacially building support at the 
grassroots level with an eye to 
eventually becoming the majority. 
There is an emphasis on 
community action project. The 
People’s Party has recently been 
organizing activities such as food 
buying co-ops and tenants’ unions 
in hopes of thereby earning the 
goodwill and loyalty of the people. 

Spock underlined this part of 
his party’s program by stating that 
what he wanted the most from this 
rally was not applause or even 
votes so much as to inspire S or 10 
people to volunteer to work and 
help build the party in this way 
after Nov. 7. 

see page 15 
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Police Chief Retires: 


‘34 Years is Long Enough’ 


BY P. RELEASE 


Raymond J. McIntyre, Chief of 
Police on the UC Santa Cruz 
campus for the last six years, has 
announced he will retire from both 
the University and the field of law 
enforcement at the end of the year. 

McIntyre, who has been in 
police work since he joined the 
Salinas Police Department in 
1938, said his retirement is ‘‘a 
family decision,”’ and 
added,‘‘Being a peace officer for 
34 years is long enough for 
anyone.” 

UCSC Vice Chancellor Hal 
Hyde said, ‘‘I regret the retirement 
of Chief McIntyre who has been an 
effective chief during a time of 
great growth at UCSC. His 
competence and leadership during 
the past six years has welded a 
security force into a professional 
police force. 

“I am particularly grateful for 
his working out a memorandum of 
understanding delineating the 
relationships among the many law 
enforcement organizations that 


have con-current jurisdiction over 
the campus. The agreement has 
served as a model for other 
campuses in the UCsystem.”’ 

Hyde concluded, “We most 
certainly wish Chief McIntyre well 
in his future endeavors in the 
community.” 

McIntyre said he had not made 
a decision about what he will be 
doing after he, leaves the 
university, but said he would like 
to continue working full time in 
another field. 

Coming to UCSC in 1966 after 
retiring as Chief of Police of 
Salinas, McIntyre said he had 
intended to work on the campus 
for three years only, but the job 
stretched into six years. 

During that time McIntyre built 
a four-man security force to its 
present status. Today the chief, 
two sergeants, and eight policemen 
are peace officers. under the 
California penal code and have the 
same authority on campus as a city 
police officer has in a town. 

McIntyre, who said Police 
administration work has been 
“interesting, rewarding, and, at 
times, ‘ frustrating,” is a life 
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member of the California Peace 
Officers Association and the 
International Association of Chiefs 
of Police. 

He has been involved in monthly 
meetings with other law 
enforcement officers in the county, 
contributing to improved 
communication among the various 
agencies and. the campus. Also, he 
meets quarterly with other UC 
chiefs to help standardize job 
descriptions and qualifications in 
the University system. 

McIntyre has been active in 
community organizations, 
including work for the Community 
Chest and the Santa Cruz chapter 
of the Red Cross preparedness 
service. 

He is past chairman and 
member of the Salvation Army 
advisory board, a member of the 
board of directors of the United 
Fund of Northern Santa Cruz 
County, and a member of the 
Santa Cruz Kiwanis Club. 

While in Salinas he was the 
author of a policy book entitled, 
“On This We Stand,” and a 
booklet for families called “A 
Guide for Parents and Youth.” 
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'Snecialists in Small Colleges’ 
Concerned With Decentralization 


BY JOHN LEAHY 


Staff Writer 


The Council of Provosts 
{now called the Council of 
Colleges) was organized informally 
to provide a forum for dicussion of 
the problems of the Colleges. The 
Provosts (originally three in the 
Council) met once a week for lunch 
at a local restaurant and discussed 
whatever concerned them; there 
were no formal agendas. As the 
University grew, the Council 
eventually was institutionalized as 
an advvisory group to the 
Chancellor. The Chancellor 
formalized this relationship by 
appointing the Council’s 
chairman, a prerogative previously 
exercised by the Council. Provost 
Edgar of Kresge is presently the 
Chairman in the absence of F.M. 
Glenn Wilson .of Stevenson. 

The Council is unique, as 
College V Provost James B. Hall 
described it, in that it is “a group 
of specialists in the problems of 
small colleges.”” They have a much 
gteater accessibility to the students 
and consequently a much greater 
understanding of their needs than 
the central Administration could 
hope to acquire. Hence, in some 
measure, the Administration is 
dependent on the Council for 
information and advice. However, 
the Provosts generally stressed the 
fact that the Council is strictly 
advisory and as such wielded no 
significant power to force action 
on its recommendations. The 


Chancellor has never directly 
opposed the Council and it is 
unlikely that he ever will. 
However, the Chancellor is free to 
disagree with or “ignore” the 
advice of the Council. In effect, 
action on its recommendations is 
blicked. Clearly , the Council of 
Colleges is limited in its influence 
over University policy. 

To a significant extent, the 
Council of Colleges has been 
concerned with the problems of 
decentralization. One of the 3 or 4 
major problems facing the Council 
according to Provost Edgar is the 
emerging conflict between Central 
Services and the staffs of the 
individual Colleges. The College 
staffs feel that some of the services 
provided by Central Services can 
be performed by the individual 
colleges with equal efficiency and 
greater responsiveness. The 
prevailing view among the 
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Provosts is that these inefficiencies 
encountered in decentralized 
administrations are outweighed 
by the benefits in terms of greater 
responsiveness and flexibility. The 
Bursar’s Office, one example of a 
successful decentralized service, is 
a creation of the Council. There 
have been other experiments in 
decentralizing Central Services 
functions that have failed. 
However, Kresge Provost Robert 
Edgar thought that such failures 
were the result not of conceptual 
failure or break-down or service 
but of disinterest and lack of 
supervision. In general, as both 
Edgar and Cowell Provost Jasper 
Rose observed, Central Services is 
reluctant to part with its authority 
in certain areas of control, 
common behavior for any 
bureaucracy. 

Rose, however, de-emphasized 
these ‘‘domestic” problems and 
stressed instead (as did Provost 
Edgar) the academic problems 
facing the Council. The most 
pressing of these for most of the 
Provosts appeared to be the 
conflict between the Colleges and 
the Boards of Studies. Discussion 
centers around this basic question: 

Can the individual residential 
colleges retain a high degree of 
autonomy in the face of the 
oncreasing usurpation of academic 
functions by the Boards of 
Studies? 

Edgar characterized the 
situation quantitatively in terms of 
time and resource allocation: 
Eighty percent of a professor’s 
responsibilities and ‘‘allegiance”’ 
are delegated to the Board; 20 
percent are delegated to his 
College. Immediately following is 
the problem of establishing a 
viable curriculum for each college. 
Will the Colleges develop 
intellectually and academically 
into communities of learning or 
will they degenerate into glorified 
dormitories in the style of Yale 
University? 

Acting Provost Bruce 
Rosenblum of Stevenson was 
generally sympathetic toward 
Chancellor McHenry’s position 
with respect to the Council of 
Colleges. He also commented on 
the conflict between the Colleges 
and the Boards, a problem which 
he viewed from the unique postion 
of having been both Chairman of 


the Physics Board and Acting 
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Provost. He believes that 
Chancellor Mc Henry has 
necessarily taken a middle -of-the- 
road position on this issue. 
Rosenblum considers the 
Chancellor fairly responsive to the 
Council, although he admits that 
McHenry should probably be more: 
responsive. Rosenblum was not 
particularly concerned about the 
system of organization that 
Provost Edgar thought similar to a 
‘one-man dictatorship’’ with 
power concentrated in the hands 
of the Chancellor. Comparing the 
University with a private 
corporation, he thought that the 
Chancellor is much more 
accessible to the Council and 
professors in general than is the 
chief executive of a corporation to 
his employees. 


Overall, the situation is not 
hopeless. The question has been 
raised whether the Council should 
be more than merely advisory. 
Rosenblum believes the Council’s 
effectiveness depends upon the 
emphasis it places on _ its 
recommendations. In order to 
protect existing organizational 
atrangements it would appear 
necessary to limit the Council’s 
role to a purely advisory one. 
However, the Council remais free 
to pressure the Administration in 
ant direction it feels necessary. In 
this respect, it is hoped that the 
Council of Colleges will have some 
impact on the future of the 
University. 
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Nixon Turns Up Underdog 
in UCSC Student Poll 


BY WINSHIP HERR 
& ROBERT KUBEY 


Though George McGovern may 
trail Richard Nixon by a wide 
margin in the national polls, it is 
Nixon who turns up the underdog 
in a recent survey of UCSC 
students. Not only do UCSC 
students differ dramatically from 
the national population, but they 
differ significantly from the 
subjects of the recent Gallup Poll 
of a representative sample of full 
time college students. 

More than 300 UCSC subjects 
were asked the question : If the 
presidential election of Nov. 7 were 
held today, who would you be most 
likely to vote for? Of this sample, 
91 percent indicated McGovern, 6 
percent for Nixon, and 1.5 for both 
Spock and Schmitz. The Gallup 
figures five McGovern 49 percent, 
Nixon 47 percent, and _ the 
remaining 3 percent undecided or 
leaning toward other candidates. 
Of added interest is a recent poll of 
undergraduates at UC Berkeley 
that gave Nixon 18 percent of the 
total and 79 percent for 
McGovern. 

In our study, subjects were not 
randomly sampled, rather two 
pollsters walked about the campus 
stopping at ten different locales on 
the date of October 30. We tried 
to be as impartial as was possible 
asking everyone within the vicinity 
to participate. 
might be a very sliglt 
involved in our data du@@ 
non-scientific approach, we 
nevertheless, that our findings are 
quite accurate. Evidence 
supporting this comes from the 
fact that over 80 percent of the 


Intramural Sports Program 
Moves Into Full Swing 


BY DANA YARAK 


Staff Writer 


UCSC’s intramural sports. 
program is in full swing at the 
fieldhouse. You can go down 
there any weekday afternoon at 
4:00 and see some of the world’s 
finest athletes assembled for 
various and assorted games of Flag 
and Touch Football, and Fast- 
pitch Softball. Or, if you live on 
the west side and are too lazy to 
trek itd own to the Fieldhouse, one 
of the football games are always 
played down at the field above the 
Married Student Apts. Flashy, 
fast-paced Women’s Volleyball is 
happe ning Monday and 
Wednesday evenings at the 
fieldhouse, and Powder Puff 
Football will be starting up soon in 
the afternoons (come on down and 
watch some heads get knocked). 

But that’s not all, oh no. This 
Saturday, November 4, at 1:00 PM 
is the annual UCSC Co-Ed SWIM 
MEET at the Cabrillo College 
Swimming pool. As with most 
intramural events here at Santa 
Cruz, the emphasis is on having a 
good time, and everyone is 
encouraged to participate 
(however, a basic knowledge of 
how to swim is recommeded). Sign 
up with your college sports 
manager, or phone the field house 
at x2531, or what the heck, just 


show up the day of the meet. Bus 
transportation will be provided. 

Other activities planned for the 
coming week: ’ 
MONDAY* NOVEMBER 6, 4:00 
PM 
Archery 
Field house 
MONDAY-TUESDAY* NOV. 6- 
7, 3:00 PM 

Intermediate Tennis 
Tournament (singles), tennis 
courts 
WEDNESDAY* NOV. 8, 7:00 
PM 

Me n’s 
Field house 
THURSDAY* NOV. 9, 7:00 PM 

Co-ed Basketball, Fieldhouse 


Tournament 


Doubles Volleyball, 


Now that yo’re all excited about 
what’s happening with the 
intramurals program at Santa 
Cruz, you’d like to find out more. 
The people to contact for 
intramurals information and sing- 
ups are the college sports 
managers. There’s one sports 
manager for each college, even 
Kresge. (College VII and VIII will 
be getting theirs soon). 

Now, the term ‘‘sports 
manager” immediately conjures 
up an image of the guy in high 
school with skinny legs and a 
pimply bespectacled face who 
could n’t make the team; following 

see page 15 


UCSC students are registered 
Democrats and 94 percent of these 
voted for McGovern over 
Humphrey in the June primary. In 
addition, the remaining  non- 
democratic are made up largely of 
minor liberal party members or 
decline to state. 

In our survey we also requested 
answers on sex, Class, and housing 
status, ie. whether a student lives 
on or ‘off campus. We hoped to 
compare our findings with those of 
Gallup. Nixon’s poor showing of 6 
percent however, left us with little 
that we could analyze. Our only 
possible significant correlation 
showed that 75 percent of all those 
who prefferred Nixon: live on 
campus rather than off while only 
59 percent of all those surveyed 
live in the dorms. This finding is 
similar to that of Fallup’s which. 
demonstrated that Nixon’s 
popularity dropped significantly 
among those living off campus. 

Likewise, Gallup shows that 
Nixon’s support dwindles among 
upperclassmen and particularly 
graduate students. No doubt this 
finding is directly related to a 
student’s housing status when we 
consider the fact that older 
students tend to live off campus 
more frequently than do younger 
students. We might conjecture 
that somehow the influence of the 
turbulent late *60’s 
on those already in college has had 
some effect here. Freshmen, 
Sophomores, and Juniors were still 
in high school during Cambodia, 
and either watched the collegiate 
excitement on television or 
experienced their activism on the 
secondary level. 

More of the Gallup’s findings 
are of interest. His studies show 
more support for McGovern 
among Humanities and Social 
Scie nce majors (58 
percent).considerably less (44 
percent) among Physical Science 
students, and even less (42 percent) 
of those with their eye on business 
or professional careers. 

Mc Govern wins the 
overwhelming backing of black 
collegians (80 percent) and there is 
only a slight difference by sex with 
Nixon leading marginally with 
women and McGovern holding an 
edge among college men. The 
widest difference among student 
voters was found in Gallup’s 
survey of the type of college 
attended. Mc Govern stays even 
with Nixon in public colleges, is 
preferred by S4 percent in private 
institutions, and is thumped by 
Nixon in religious-affiliated 
institutions where he was preffered 
by only 26 percent of those 
surveyed. 

Perhaps President Nixon’s Chief 
Economic Advisor, Herb Stein, 
visiting the campus on the day of 
the survey, made the most apt 
comment. Upon receiving the 


news of his boss’ dismal defeat at 
UCSC, Stein replied in a jokingly 
good natured manner that, “If he 
gets as many as 6 percent here, he 
will be sure to get at least 65 
percent nationally. 
right. 


He might be 
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There ee wae US thon THEM ... 
| BUT, 


All of US have to VOTE 


There are 4300 votes up on this Hill. Those 4300 votes, along with new 
registrations on other nearby campuses and in Chicano communities, could 
make the the difference for three c andidates on November 7. 


CLIP AND TAKE TO POLLS 


McGovern for President.............. 
Camacho for Congress................ 
Paizis for State Senate................ 
Faitz for State Assembly............ 


Julian Camacho for Congress 


1. He’s for closing Tax Loopholes... 

His opponent is a great friend of the growers. 
2. He’s a strong environmentalist... 

His opponent has one of the worst records in Congress. 
3. He’s for reducing defense spending... 


His opponent was Soldier of the year at Fort Ord. 


. Suzanne Paizis for State Senate | 


1. She’s for Child Care Centers... 


Her opponent waffles. 


2. She’s for better health care plans... 
Her opponent is vague. 


3. She’s experienced in school matters... 


Her opponent is experienced in business mi / *. 
matters. i ‘a 


Henry Faitz for State Assembly 


1. He’s for protecting coast land through Prop. 20... | 
His opponent opposes it, 
2. He’s for abolishing the death penalty... 
His opponent is for it. 
3. He’s for the Equal Rights For Women Amendment... | 
His opponent opposes it. 
REMEMBER: a few 1000 votes make the difference 
in this District. Vote Democrat on November 7. 
We Try Harder, See Further, Think Clearer, and Hope More. 


Paid for by the Santa Cruz County Democrat Central 
Committee; Bob Lissnar, Chairman. 
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Coach Mimi pleased with SC 
goalie= 

Flash Wagner plays full 
game (almost)= 

Hansen and Wagner Gain on 
Calvert and Morrison 
These stories and more! 
OK folks! here it is, the full 
report on the famous All-Cal 
tournament at Davis last 
weekend, Nothing of 
im portance has been left out. 
A true story. 

Fritz the Coach had 
managed to get us two cars; 
-an old white van and an old 
blue station wagon, along 
with 30 dollars for food. It was 
with these meager supplies 
that the UCSC Soccer Club 
began its memorable journey 
to the land of Davis. 

Alan and David and Eric had 
gone up the night before in 
David’s car, so there were 
only eleven team members 
ready to leave at 7 in the 
morning on Friday the 27th of 
Octobér, 1972. Actually ten; 
Pete Slater had gone up in his 
own car as well. Actually 
nine; Kent Morrison showed 
up at 7:20 after sleeping in. 
Anyway, Fritz gave us all the 
good ideas he could and then 
left us on our own for the 
Fantastic Journey. (Fritz’ 
wife was sick. He couldn’t 


: make the trip, unfortunately.) 


Chrissie Calvert was 
wearing bright royal blue 
pants and a brown leather 
jacket. 

Wagner was inred pants and 


a pink shirt, and Mimi—the acting 
coach—was in deep maroon pants. 
ave, hca AVAFRANQZUZAY BA chad aire 


Jake the Goalie wore a 


ALL-CAL TOURNAMENT 


BY PAUL WAGNER 


lovely golden sweater, and 
Larry (the Wall) Thibault 
was in traditional SC blue. 

After a few preliminary 
tests of the drivers (nothing 
was conclusively learned) the 
team set out promptly 30 
minutes late. Everyone 
except the drivers fell asleep 
immediately. We have no 
evidence that they did not. 

Upon arriving at Davis, 
Larry, driver of the lead car, 
led Jake on a lovely drive 
through suburban Davis in 
order to give a passenger a 
ride home. Jake followed 
confusedly. We then rode 
ever onward, leading him 
(intentionally) into a wrong 
turn which we_ recovered 
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from, and thence into the 
campus field house. It was a 
beautiful day in Davis—clear, 
temperature in the 70’s and 
light breeze from the west. 

We quickly changed into the 
white and gold of old SC and 
took to the field. Surprisingly, 
Alan and David and Eric, as 
well as Peter, all showed up 
on schedule, and we had a full 
team. We were to play 
Riverside in the first game, 
and a victory here meant an 
autom atic fourth place finish, 
if not better. We had lost to 
Riverside last year 2-0, so we 
knew that we were in for a 
struggle. 

Although sorely missing Ron 
Martinez, who had too much 
work, the SC team played 
with a certain amount of 
abandon, and tied the game 
up by the first half at one to 
one. Riverside had scored in 
the first few minutes on a fast 
break, while SC countered 
with a lovely play by Flash 
Wagner. 

A new fullback was installed 
on the left side against the 
Flash, and within 30 seconds 
he had skirted the fullback, 
dribbled downfield, passed 


into the center, where Peter 
Slater shot it past a 
bewildered goalie. It was a 
wonderful comeback for the 
kid who has missed almost 
four full games with injuries. 

In the second half, despite a 
fairly even game, Riverside 
outhustled Santa Cruz for two 
goals, and with no time left 
the score was 3-1. However, a 
penalty shot was forthcoming 
from a- play in the last 
seconds of the game, and 
Wagner lined the ball up and 
snobbled the ball straight to 
the goalie. Whoops. 

Having lost their first game, 
Santa Cruz had a bye in the 
afternoon and spent a 
majority of it eating pizza, 
drinking beer, and protecting 
the innocent womanhood of 
Davis from Killer Calvert. 
After watching the afternoon 
games (in which Riverside 
played well in losing a tough 
decision to UC Santa 
Barbara) the team headed 
for Putah Lodge, where a 
barbeque was supposed to be 
in progress. It was not. 

By 6:30 the beer and 
hamburgers were in place, 
and the team, having played 
a great game of frisbee, piled 
into the food with gusto. and 
Hamm’s. After dinner a 
movie was shown on the wall 
of Putah Lodge, dealing 
mainly with the training of a 
Soccer team in Germany. The 
entertainment broke up and 
the various teams headed for 
their accomodations. This 
constituted a problem for us, 
because we had none. After 
receiving numerous 
invitations from Davis 
players, we all managed to 
find a place to sleep. Jimmy 
(teddy bear) Draznin and 
Flash Wagner spent the night 
with old friends, while Mimi 
entertained 6 of the fellows at 
her aunt’s house in Davis. 
Peter Slater stayed with his 
parents in Sacto, and Alan 
and David and Eric went 
somewhere over the rainbow. 
Nobody stayed with a player 
from Davis. 

Mimi is Jake the Goalie’s 
fiance, as well as the only 
fulltime supporter the team 
has. She was appointed acting 
coach by unanimous consent 
in the absence of Fritz the 
Coach. She is one crazy lady. 
Her cousin, Greg, apparently 
was a bit loquacious and 
required a great deal of 
patience. Chris, thinking 
himself quite magnanimous, 
thanked him in a good man to 
man style, only he called him 
Jerry. Whoops. 

Game time was 12 for the 
Banana-Slugs, and the team 
amazingly showed up once 
again. The strategy for today 
was simple. We were either to 
lose by 10 or win by ten, there 
were to be no compromises. 
The forward line was 
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com posed of Morrison on left 
wing, Hansen on left inside, 
Calvert on right inside, and 
Wagner on right wing. This 
left the subs; George, Pete, 
David, and Steve to shuffle 
back and forth at the outside 
halfback positions. David 
Street was center half, and 
the fullbacks were Smoke 
Heaps (right) The Wall 
Thibault (center) and Teddy 
Bear Draznin (left). 

The first half was marked by 
repeated cat-calls by the UC 
Davis Band which was on 
hand for the game. Their 
cheers ranged from ‘‘go 
Davis” to ‘“‘Beat the Hippy 
Freaks’’, with emphasis upon 
the latter. A friend of Kent’s 
called out the only ‘‘go SC” 
cheer all game, and it was 
appreciated muchly. The 
Band played fight songs, and 
the cheerleaders danced, and 
since I was playing on that 
side of the’ field I couldn’t 
hear a damn thing. 

Anyway, we scored first on a 
beautiful pass from Calvert, 
splitting the defenders, and 
taken in by the Flash deep in 
enemy territory. A quick 
trick rid me of the only 
fullback, and I pushed the 
ball past a hurriedly charging 
goalie. Due to our great 
defense, the score at the half 
was 1-0 for old SC. 

During halftime the band 
raced on the field and the 
cheerleaders danced and SC 
yelled loudly that the Hippy 
Freaks were winning. The 
crowd was very amiable. 
The second half started with 
a score for Davis, and SC was 
looking a little bit down. Eric 
Hansen soon changed that 
when he raced downfield and 
drilled a shot past the goalie 
for a quick score and lead. SC 
was on the road back. 
Wagner scored again later in 
the game and then Eric took 
another shot, this one from 
the left side, to make the 
score 4-1 Santa Cruz. That’s 
the way the game ended. 
Davis was crushed, Santa 
Cruz had a winning record 
once again (4-3) and the Cruz 
Banana-Slugs had written 
another chapter in the history 
of Soccer. We were the 
consolation round 
Cham pions. 

With two goals apiece in the 
final game, Hansen and 
Wagner both closed in on 
leading scorers Kent 
Morrison and Chris Calvert. 
Morrison has 6 goals, and the 
rest have 3. In the final 4 
minutes of play Wagner 
pulled his left hamstring 
muscle and hobbled off the 
field. The injury will sideline 
him for at least a week. Cruz 
plays three more away 
games against Naval Post 
Graduate School in Monterey, 
St. Patrick’s and Notre Dame 
in Belmont before returning 
here to play St. Mary’s at 2: 30 
Nov. 1S. 

Once more we urge you to 
attend the games; admission 
is free; there is nowhere to 
sit, the soccer is not that 
good, albeit exciting, but the 
whole atmosphere should 
really be experienced at least 
once in your life. SC looks like 
it should have its best record 
ever this year. It is a real 
contender for the league title 
and is a sure bet for a winning 
recerd. 
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HAUT SURFBOARD. 679” Tri- 
fin. $35. WANTED: Diver’s 
Booties. 426-6997. 


Pair of RIDING BOOTS. Ladies, 
size 6. Also jewelry findings— 
beads. 427-1737. 


WANTED: Female student to 
share house w/fireplace, garage, 
patio w/barbecue, basement. Own 
room—$75, includes utilities & 
phone. 511 Washington Street. 
426-5075 (close to bus stop). 


ROOM for Rent: strongly prefer 
vegetarian woman. $75/month 
including utilities. Phone 423- 
6926. 


CELLO for sale: 1963 Fritz Otto 
Kaiser in perfect condition. 423- 
0303. 


24” Men’s frame MERCEIN 10- 
speed. All campy, all chrome 
professional. $380. 423-4214 or 
427-1459. 


RIDE NEEDED to Berkeley 
Saturday, Nov. 4 in the evening or 
the morning of Nov. 5, returning 
Sunday night. Will gladly help pay 
for gas. Call Diane at x4345. 


RIDE for 2 needed to Colorado, 
weekend of Nov. 11-12. Prefer to 
leave Thursday, November 9 or 
Friday November 10. Contact 
Tracy x4212 or Jim McManus 
x4347. 


LOST: Pair of men’s glasses. 
Reddish-brown frames. Please 
contact Alan R. at 423-0028. 


1 Bdrm. for rent in 2-bedrm. apt. 
$80/month. Nonsmoker, 
vegetarian, fairly calm. Must be 
student or employed. 120 Felton 
Empire Road, Felton. 335-3159. 
Michael. 


FOR SALE: Girl’s 10-speed bike. 
Almost new. $65/offer. 475-2597. 


Land, Aptos, 1/3 acre—topside of 
hill. Ocean and valley view; plans 
available. $9500. 476-3914. 


Truck. 1956 Ford—F25S0. 
Camper-Transporter; completely 
enclosed; rebuild engine; 390 
cubic inch Bucket seats St.Sh. 
$500. 423-0257. 


Used classical RECORDS—in 
good and fine condition. Large 
collection features 90 percent 
collector’s items. Instrumental— 
concertos—opera_hilites— 
symphonies—chamber music, etc. 
Call 427-0963. Prices $1 up. 


FREE 
PAVED 


PARKING 


FOR SALE: Wurl. elec. piano. 
Any offer. Elec. guitar, Gibson 
pick ups. Chuck. 475-2597. 


FOR SALE: 1 doz. 3-month old 
chicks. 75 cents each or $7 for all. 
Evenings, 426-4239. 


FOR SALE: 1970 VW camper. 
Fully Equipped. pop-top. AM-FM 
radio. Excellent condition. Best 
offer. 427-1078 evenings. 


FOR SALE: New Euroba-Grand 
Prix 10-speed racing bike. 21” 
frame. $105 or best offer. 426- 
2012. 


I need a home. $10 reward for info. 
leading to rental of a home in the 
Santa Cruz mountains. Please call 
426-2012. 


Himalayan Frame & Pack: $30. 
Normandy Competition Biecycle 
Wheels, Quickrelease, SewUps & 
Cluster: $50, offer. Mafac Brake 
set, complete: $10. Bill, 426-8046. 
tf 10/26/72. 


FOR SALE: '69 Fiat-850 Coupe 
$780-$800. Good running 
condition and low mileage. Call 
x2677 between 8-5. Ask for 
Denise. 


For Sale: 1966 VW bus, window 
van, 1600 engine, new paint & 
upholstery, asking $1,075 gall 
426-4715. pd. tf 11-9. 


LOST: Black husky called Jake 
(male) with white on tail tip & 
chest. Lastseen at beach. Call 426- 
$670. 
CONSCIENTIOUS GUITAR 
INSTRUCTION: Flatpicking & 
fingerpicking — folk, blues, 
country, bluegrass, improvising. 
Emphasis on theory & fun. 
Experienced. John 423-8428 
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In respose to the City of Santa 
Cruz measure ‘‘A’’, Students For 
Fair Elections is being organized 
to begin an extensive campaign on 
campus to defeat the proposal. 

Measure ‘“‘A”’ is the Santa Cruz _ 
City Council’s proposal to shift the 
city election date from the second 
Tuesday in April to the first 
Tuesday in October. SFFE feels 
that by doing so the present city 
council would disenfranchise a 
large bloc of student vote. 

Lynn Nelson, U.C. Santa Cruz 
graduate student, who is 
spearheading the drive against 

“A” told the Press what the five 
member group is planning to do to 
defeat the measure. 

She explained that they were 
going to inform the students of the 
situation should the measure pass. 
They plan to set up information 
tables at the lunch lines, to 
distribute leaflets, and to put up 
posters. 

The organization feels that the 
present city council should not be 
able to extend their term in office; 
which would be the case if the 
measure goes through. If this 
should happen then the present 
council would be able to vote on 
omportant issues concerning the 
development of the Santa Cruz 
north coast. This would happen 
without giving the voters a chance 
to review the candidates up for re- 
election. 

‘Maybe the voters don’t want 
the council members up for re- 
election to vote on the developing 
of the North coast,’’ commented 
Lynn. 

SFFE is also very much 
concerned with the student vote 
since the five member group is 
made up of students. Students 
entering the University nest year 
will be denied the right to vote in 
the city election. 

“If ‘A’ passes then there will be 
approximately two to two and a 
half weeks for new U.C. students 
or transfer students to register 
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Fair Elections Organize 
Extensive Campaign 


Special to the Press 


“here before the elections. They of 


course would not be able to vote 
because of the thirty day residency 
law,"’ added Lynn. ‘“‘SFFE feels 


that this is a deliberate manuever_ 


by the supporters of ‘‘A”’ to get an 
estimated two thousand voters off 
their back”’. 

She also explained that with the 
six extra months in office the 
present council might be able to 
decide on the Lighthouse Point, 
Wilder Ranch, jnd Highrise issues. 

‘These liberal voters could ruin 
the supporters of the measures, 
plans of exploiting the Santa Cruz 
north coast,” explained Lynn. 

She speculated that liberal 
voters are getting worried, and 


that they are attempting to secure 


a position on the city council long 
enough to approve some of the 

The SFFE feels that the reasons 
for the proposed shift are not 


concrete. ‘he supporters of the 
measure argue that the change is 
needed to give new council 
member time enough to become 
aware of the needs of the city 
before having to prepare a new city 
budget. They feel that the three 
months they normally have is 
insufficient time; and that six 
months is preferred. 

SFFE argues that this reason is 
not good enough for the fact that 
the other city councils before this 
one never brought up the matter of 
insufficient time. And also that 
there were three council members 
who voted against putting the 
measure on the November ballot. 

If SFFE is successful in 
defeating Proposition A, then they 
will concentrate on the issues for 
April. Lynn concluded that they 
need volunteers to help distribute 
leaflets and to help at the 
information tables. 


Performing soon at College V will be a marionette prod 
Christopher Marlowe's Doctor Faustus, featuring studer. 
designed and crafted marionettes. Watch for detes. 


Sg ae 
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LETTERS, You FOOL he 


A 
Dear Editor: 


Henry Faitz is open in his 
oppostion to Santa Cruz City 
Proposition “A” while Frank 
Murphy is _ silent. Why is 
Assemblyman Murphy silent on 
the Santa Cruz City Council’s 
attempt to limit student voting 
participation? He _ speaks 
eloquently for the coastal property 
holders, the Agri-Business 
community and many of his other 
campaign contributors, but ‘he 
evidently has less than a marginal 
interest in preventing attempts to 
limit youthful voter participation 
in Santa Cruz City Elections. 

Sincerely yours, 


Hal Morris 
1142 King Street 
Santa Cruz 


Editor: 

In last week’s Press, Mr. Page 
Gilman and Mr. Mark Shaeffer 
made some _ points about 
Switchboard and United Fund 
which should be answered. 

Mr. Gilman seems to place 
heavy emphasis on “volunteerism” 
of the boy scouts, and suggests we 
apply our efforts to help Boy 
Scouts. What he does not point out 
is that the money raised by United 
Fund goes, to support five 
‘*Professional Boy Scout 
Executives,” as they call 
themselves, who work in Salinas. 
(Incidentally, Switchboard is 
entirely volunteer and has been 
since it started. There are no 
‘Professional Executives’ to 
handle details or take orders.) 

Incidentally, Mr. Gilman lists 
himself as a volunteer for the 
South County UF. Switchboard’s 
criticisms have been directed at 
the North County Fund, but 
considering the ‘‘protective 
reaction” of Mr. Gilman, perhaps 
we should take a closer look at the 
south county UF in the future. 

Mr. Shaeffer of our accounting 
office, states that UF has accepted 
six new agencies in the past four 
years. This is misleading since 
although the agencies were new to 

see page 7 
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‘Motivation Gap’? 


The University of California at Santa Cruz is set up, administratively, 
into several semi-autonomous colleges. That much is certain. Just how 
well this cluster system works remains, however, conjectural. 


The goal of the cluster, it is often stressed, is to combine the 
uniqueness and close-knit vitality of the individual colleges with the 
major services available only at the university level. The basic benefits to 
be accrued at the inter-campus level are primarily material: large and 
efficient libraries, centralized administration of finance, and fully 
equipped laboratories, theatre buildings, and the like. This much is well 
on the way to being completed at UCSC. For the picture to be perfect, 
then, the several colleges ought to provide the university with their 
specialty, and that is individual initiative. Here is where the crux of the 
cluster’s much-touted failure lies: at Santa Cruz there is all too little 
initiative and much too much apathy. 


What has gotten in the way of student and faculty energy? There are 
several contributing factors, all of which may be summarized in the 
“terror of rules” syndrome. Admittedly, one of this University’s great 
virtues is its eschewal of restricting regulations, such as the grading 
system, and its endorsement of such unstructured activities as the 
student-directed seminar and independent study. On the other hand, this 
institution has few established sources of energy with which to fill the 
“motivation gap” left by the absence of the more traditional goads. 


“Freedom from” restrictions does not necessarily imply ‘freedom to”’ 
engage in creative activity. The Free Schools have found that out: at first 
they merely lifted over-burdening regulations from their young students, 
but soon they discovered that, unless inspired to some extent from 
without, the children would do little of value to themselves with that 
freedom. They became bored, restless, inclined to harrass their fellow 
students as a way to pass the time. What was needed, then, was sources 
of inspiration which suggested things to do and fields of learning to 
pursue. There would be many of these sources, from a well-equipped gym 
to elaborate computer learning machines (not to mention, of course, the 
ever-present teacher, who could sensitively respond to each child’s needs 
and questions). 


Established colleges and universities have an advantage in this respect, 
when embracing student rights and freedoms. They have well-rooted 
traditions, programs, groups, and professors, whose energies radiate 
continually outward, hopefully moving students to take up related 


~ learning projects. At UCSC, however, all of this is not the case. Yes, there 
“are many groups and organizations that dot the campus, and there is a 
certain good that they do. To be sure, the weekly College Nights are a 
“unique invention of this 


place, and they deserve to be applauded. But something 1s missing, here, 
and that something makes the difference between the almost stultifying 
quiet of our forest community and the buzz of activity which typifies a 
Cal or a Stanford. What we are missing is bones. 


The body of Santa Cruz is more or less all there, except for the bones. 
Bones are hard, not pliable, more or. less fixed, while the surrounding 
tissue is flexible, often fluid, and changeable. Growth and development, 
then, are primarily initiated in the soft tissues. But without the bones, the 


body is but a blob lying limp and motionless wherever it may be, perhaps 
on the forest floor... 
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We need to reinsert some bones into our institution. Rules, traditions, 
bones, call them what you will, are needed to keep the University on its 
creative feet. ‘‘All change and no stability makes Jack a dead boy.” 


There are, for instance, virtually no rules covering just where a student 
may take courses. From first quarter to last, a College V student, for 
example, might take his entire course of studies at the other colleges. 
This does not make for any stable kind of college intellectual unity. 
Stevenson is the notable exception to this malady, for it offers a series of 
courses open only to its own students. Rules need not be seen merely as 
restrictions; rather, they can be created as a groundwork on which 
creativity may be fostered. There are rules to the game of chess, for 
example, and to get rid of the rules would be to get rid of the game. In the 
same way that chess needs rules to mediate the activity of the pieces on 
the board, so do the colleges need some kind of organization to make the 
students and faculty and buildings interact in a meaningful manner. Yet, 
to the cry of “student rights!” many such ground rules have been 
abandoned. 


This is not to suggest that the solution is to reinstate the old rules, or 
even that the above idea of requiring a certain amount of academic 
participation (the freshman core courses, and the like) is the answer. And 
it is true that all rules will inevitably cut off some creativity. But some 
rules are so-designed as to greatly augment the existing level of utility, or 
happiness, or whatever. We all communicate under certain “rules of 
speech”, for instance, by which we can effectively get our ideas across to 
others. Without these rules we would have no such means of 
understanding. These kinds of rules would do wonders for the initiative 
of everyone at the colleges. The College Nights are held once each week at 
the appointed hour, and some people, thereby unable to eat at peace 
from a reasonable choice of foods and converse and otherwise hobnob 


with fellow students at length, shall be consigned to accept the weekly. 


fate or eat elsewhere. With some planning, though, the disadvantages of 
the weekly disturbance can be minimized and the benefits of College 
Night can be absorbed. 


Similar events and projects of a regular nature might be envisioned. 
They would carry with them their inherent rules and restrictions, which 
often influence the rest of the collegiate community, but without which 
the activities themselves would be too incoherent to exist usefully. 


It is somewhat like the king who, becoming disenchanted with the 
tyranny of the clock, banned the use of time, so that trains ceased to 


function, meetings could not be held, and feast days and birthdays could 
not be recollected. 


Heed the City Council 


Last week in this journal, we ran a commentary by one Lynn Nelson, 
who charged the City Council with indirectly attempting to violate the 
constitutional rights of “‘University people” to register and vote by 
placing a proposed charter amendment on the ballot this November. The 
amendment would move municipal elections from April to October, 
making it difficult, if not impossible, for most UCSC students to register 
here, and more importantly, making it just as impossible, if not more so, 
for students to run for office, as filing papers for the City Council would 
then be taken out in July and August. 


A neat trick by those bastards, isn’t it? Well, before we go on to answer 
that question, let’s delve into a little history. Last June, while we were 
working so hard for George McGovern, Julian Camacho, ending the war, 


see page 7 
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Surprise Victory? 


There is a certain chance that despite the opinion the country’s j is sti 
a 1 at, 0 popular support of the President is still 
polls’ figures, which give the incumbent President a tentative; perhaps, if the war is still not over by 
| Election Eve, little bells will begin ringing inside 
suddenly turn tail at the last moment and give the people’s heads. Until now, the aimee tt the 
war could be dismissed by Americans as inevitable 
obstacles to be overcome when dealing with a 
Communist enemy. But when the same techniques of 
half-promises, rumors of possible breakthroughs, and 
r the like are used by the Administration to get itself 
The North Vietnamese have come around on certain past Election Day, Pace may just get fed an ; 

, ‘ This depends, of course, on the situation hours 
sit down and put their John Hancocks to paper. Yet _ before the election, and the gullibility of the American 
there is hedging going on at the top level. Word comes _ people. If the war is over by the magic Tuesday, none 
forth that there are still some hitches; the treaty of this speculation will have meaning. But if the war is 
cannot be signed yet; “Er, just wait, we’ll have It not over, and it is clear that the President may be 
wrapped up by December at the latest. Just keep us in pulling a fast one, what happens at the polls will tell a 


: great deal about how far the nation is willing to let 
It seems America has heard this before. Perhaps itself be taken in. 


landslide margin over his opponent, America will 


White House to McGovern. Here is why; 

There are last minute hopes that the Vietnam War 
will be ended before elections. This would be the 
finishing touch Nixon needs to ensure re-election. 
And if he wants to have the war ended, he can do it. 


negotiating points; it only remains for the two sides to 


office so we can clear it up...” 


BY RUTH FRARY, 


Ae 
DE 


The article in last week’s City on the Hill Press, “New Abortion 
Procedures Abound” contained one error that | would like to correct. 
Miss Derry stated that “Pregnancy tests are not valid until at least six 
weeks after the last missed period.” The test is usually accurate if 
performed 42 days after the first day of the LAST MENSTRUAL 
PERIOD. Since the date of conception is rarely known, this is the only 
date that can be relied upon. So girls, keep your menstrual calendars 
up; the first question you will be asked is the date your last period 
started. 


Q. As a general rule, Saga, in addition to their regular dishes, makes 
available a vegetarian entree. What advantages, if any, are there in 
adhering to a vegetarian diet? 


A. | know of no nutritional advantage in adhering to a vegetarian 
diet. Certain religions specify that no animal protein be ingested. Since 
all of the essential amino acids for human metabolism are found only in 
animal proteins, a vegetarian diet is a much more complicated and 
difficult diet from which to obtain optimum nutrition. Strict vegetarian 
diets permit no animal products of any kind. Followers of this regimen 
are often called ‘‘Vegans”’. This diet is deficient in Vitamin B12 and 
dificiency symptoms have been reported in strict practitioners. Lacto- 
vegetarians and ovo-vegetarian diets permit milk or both milk and eggs. 
These diets can be fully adequate if sufficient vegetables and fruit high 
in iron are included. These diets are practiced by Adventist groups from 
whom information on products and recipies may be obtained. 


Macrobiotic or Zen macrobiotic diet is said to be rooted in ancient 
Buddhist practice. The diet was popularized in this country by a 
Japanese, George Ohsawa, in the late 1950's. Following this diet blindly 
can lead to development of scurvy and even death. It consists largeley 
of unpolished brown rice. 


Adequate nutrition can be obtained by including in every day's food 
intake average servings of four basic products: milk products; meat, 
fish, or eggs; whole grain or enriched cereals; and vegetables and fruit. 
This allows for a tremendous variety of selection and a total calories 
ingested. Keeping in mind these four basic groups of food as you select 
your diet at Saga will help you to get an adequate diag, If the vegetarian 
dishes contain eggs or cheese, and look appealingto you, by all means 
try them. Good eating! 


Send your questions to Dr. Frary, Cowell Health Center UCSC 
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United Fund, they were not, in 
fact, new agencies. (One of the 
agencies admitted was Salvation 
Army.) 

Mr. Shaeffer praises the cordial 
relationship between UF and 
UCSC, but it is important to note 
that the two principle 
representatives of the university 
community have been himself, the 
head of the accounting office, and 
Ray McIntyre, chief of campus 
police. UF obviously seeks out the 
conservative side of the UCSC 
community. , 


Mitch Keil, External Coordinator 


Editor: 

Several weeks ago, UC Santa 
Cruz was charged with reverse 
discrimination against white male 
job applicants in favor of women 
and minorities. 

About a week afterward, it was 
sued for discrimination against 
Chicanos. 

The Chicano suit was given 42 
column inches in last week’s Press 
while the Anti-Defamation 
League’s charges were not 
mentioned in the issue. 


Heed 
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saving Lighthouse Point, and getting our court dates set, not to mention 
studying for finals, the City Council quietly allowed the electorate to Pass 
a charter amendment, using the same legal procedures as they are using 
now. The amendment reads that, in order to run for the Council, you 
have to have been a resident of the City for two years. Some of you 
“elder” students may recall that the Council had a three-year residency 
requirement that the courts declared unconstitutional; as one 
councilman has put it, ‘‘Well, if this gets tossed out, we’ll put in one year, 
and then six months, until everybody decides what is acceptable.’’ The 
effective result is that students can’t run for office (unless the 
amendment is overturned) until the middle of their junior years, and if 
this new amendment goes through, they may be able to make it in their 
senior years, because of the date it will set as election day. 


As we said, it’s pretty vicious. And there are good reasons for voting 
against it—I plan to—but I think maybe we should listen to the City 
Council for a second, and see if we can hear what they are saying. 


The councilmen, by and large, are very sincere people, especially in 
their affection for the city they govern. Seven years ago, when the 
University of California opened its campus here, the Council, and the city 
itself, welcomed the faculty, staff, and students with open arms, and 
generally, people still feel the same way. But the Council is strangely far- 
sighted in a number of ways; they realize what a university campus the 
size of UCSC (12,500 to 15,000 by 1990) can mean to a town of 20,000. 
Now, with about 5500 students, faculty, staff and families thereof, the 
city’s population is around 32,000—a pretty substantial increase. You 
can figure it out—in terms of services, housing, and everything else— 
and you get a monster that can turn what is now a pretty great town to 
live in into another...Berkeley? 


The Council feels that the best way to protect their interests (not just 
financial or political, but personal as well) is to make sure that those 
students running for city council feel a sense of ‘‘roots’” here—that they 
aren’t just, to use a dirty word, transients in search of a chance at 
political exercise—the thrill of running for public office. For those of you 
who aspire a chance in city government on the elected level, remember 
that you aren’t just registered to vote here, and you “live” in Los Angeles 
or Eureka or Merced—you live in Santa Cruz, and if you want that city 
council seat, you’d better be able to prove to the citizens of this fair city 
that you want to stay here, even if you lose the election—for one thing, 
you may have to back yourself up. 


So vote the amendment down, because you don’t think it’s necessary to 
prove you have your roots here. Or, if you really believe the City Council 
hates you vote it down because they’re out to get you—indeed, they 
always have been. You can even vote for it, because your love for Santa 
Cruz and its people is more important than your own four-year residency. 
But heed what the City Council is advising; they were here first, and they 
will be here long after you are gone. 


And like so many of their citizens, they love this town. 
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In the interest of fairness, don’t 
you think it would be appropriate 
to give both stories, rather than 
show only one side of the coin? 


Name Withheld 


Editor: 

A familiar tactic, Ben Stein, and 
you should be ashamed of yourself. 
By saying that it isn’t true that our 
president is “evil and 
unprincipled”’, should not be 
“compared with Hitler,” is not “a 
murderous racist,” a ‘madman 
operating without control,” a 
““facist,”” an “‘agent of the special 
interests,” a “war monger and 
communist-baiter” who ‘grinds 
the faces of the poor” and who has 
“secret agents prowling the 
campus’’—well, Ben, we all know 
that this kind of verbal trickery 
only succeeds in suggesting to 
people that Richard Nixon might 
be guilty of all these things. It’s a 
shabby way to discredit our 
President, and all of us working 
for George McGovern are 
shocked, and want to disassociate 
ourselves from this underhanded 
kind of thing. I should think you 
would be in favor of Nixon’s re- 
election, Ben, what with your 
father chairman of his economic 
advisors and all. Frankly, I’m 
flabbergasted that someone could 
dislike our President so. But then, 
he has done a lousy job and it does 
get one’s dander up. 

Draw us a comic strip, Ben. 
You've got talent which ought to 
be put to more constructive 
purposes. 


Tony Ph tol a pes 
College Vv 


Editor: 

I had an ambivaient reaction 
toward Ann Derry’s article on 
methods of abortion. On one hatia 
it’s unfortunate that women have 
unwanted pregnancies, but on the 
other, terminating human life in 
its early stages of development is a 
harsh solution. That human life 
exists in the uterus is not a matter 
of one’s philosophy or religious 
beliefs since it is a scientific fact 
that at fertilization a unique being 
is present with its own genetic 
code, moving inexorably toward 
adult human existence. 

Since the Constitution protects a 
person’s right to life, these who 
advocate abortion make the 


. arbitrary distinction that human 


life should not have the rights of a 
“person” until after 20 weeks of 
existence when it can live outside 
its mother’s womb; assuming, of 
course, the mother cares for it. 
Even if we accept this dubious 
argument, one = still has tk 
problem of deciding what vy. .¢ 
should be given ‘‘non-person” 
human life at whose stage each of 
us once was. It is disconcerting 
that some people favor abortion on 
demand which in effect says that 
human life, 19 weeks old, has no 
more value than a malignant 
tumor since it can be destroyed.at 
the mother’s whim—no 
justification necessary. 

A humane solution to the 
problem is adoption. The mother 
is rid of the responsibility of an 
unwanted child, those who could 
not otherwise have children are 
satisfied, and most importantly, 
the unborn baby is allowed its 
right to live and make of life what 
it will. 


Robert Gargiulo 


?AGE EIGHT 


HENRY J. FAITZ for ASSEMBLYMAN 


Frank Murphy 


1. Murphy is against Proposition 
20. He has reported $1700.00 in 
political contributions from north 
coast developers. 

2. No on 19. Murphy favors 
stronger laws against marihuana. 
3. Murphy voted twice against the 
18 year old vote. 


WHERE 


Frank Murphy was one of the only 
11 Assemblymen to vote against 
the Women’s Equal Rights 
Amendment. While voting 
against it he said ‘‘Where is the 
discrimination? Where is the 
inequality? There is no 
demonstrated need for this 
legislation.” 


Frank Murphy was responsible for 
legislation to permit Boise 
Cascade Land Development 
Company to cut off public access 
to a lake. 


Committee to Elect Henry Faitz | 


saturday November 4 
7,9,&11pm 
Yinema Guild 


HENRY J. FAITZ FOR 
ASSEMBLYMAN 
Democrat 


Henry J. Faitz 


|. Yes on 20, the 
Protection «Initiative 


Coastal 


2. Yes on 19. Decriminalizes 


marihuana 


3. Yes on the 18 year old vote. 


BERGE 


When elected I will 

introduce legislation which will: 
1. Prevent construction of any 
freeways in Santa Cruz. 

2. Remove highway 17 from the 
freeway system. 

3. Prohibit the construction of 
atomic power plants within 50 
miles of any populated area, such 
as the city of Santa Cruz. 


Be sure and Vote November 7 
Henry Faitz-Assemblyman 


Elvira 
Madigan 


Sci Lec 3 
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US Bombers Create 
Dresden-Like Firestorms 


NEW YORK (LNS)—Ever since 
the Pentagon Papers episode, the 
commercial media has searched 
long and hard for more “expose” 
material about the war in 
Vietnam. They find that for each 
massacre, ‘“‘mistaken” bombing 
and “‘Vietnamization”’ failure they 


_ can dig up, their standing as 
" independent journalists seems to 


rise. Usually their “scoops” are 
old—long since replaced by new 
horrors that go unreported as they 
happen. 

The most recent journalistic 
coup came in an article published 
by the New York Times in which it 
described the U.S. Military’s 
attempt to firebomb the forests of 
South Vietnam in efforts to “deny 
cover” to the NLF. The Times 
article was taken from an “uncut 
draft” of a heavily censored piece 
by Lieut. Col. Arthur McConnell, 
a former commander of a defoliant 
team called Operation Ranch 
Hand. The censored version 
appeared in a military journal, Air 
University Review, in 1970. 

The Times article describes in 
great detail how forestry experts 
lent to the Pentagon by the 
Department of Agriculture were 
employed to develop the best 
means of creating firestorms in the 
densely forested areas of the Iron 
Triangle north of Saigon, the Boi 


: Loi Woods near the Cambodian 


border and War Zones ‘‘C” and 
“D” northeast of Saigon. All three 
of these areas were strong base 
areas for the NLF and had proved 
inpenetrable for US and Saigon 
troops. 

The firestorm technique went 
like this: first they sent in 
defoliating teams—dropping over 
a quarter of a million gallons of 
herbicides over war zones “‘C” and 
“D” alone—to strip the trees of 
their leaves. Then planes followed 
dropping magnesium incendiary 
bombs which, it was hoped, would 
create a firestorm effect. 

Firestorms are a _ little 
understood but devastating 


iit 
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bombs are dropped in strategic 
places creating a terrific 
windstorm as air is sucked into the 
fire. The US used the technique in 
World War II in Germany against 
the city of Dresden. An estimated 
300,000 civilians were killed 
(Dresden had no military value; it 
was totally inhabited by old men, 
women, and children). a number 
which dwarfed the total number of 
people killed at Hiroshima. 

The three projects, called 
“Operation Pink Rose,”’ 
“Operation Hot Tip,’’ and 
“Operation Sherwood Forest,” 
failed. It was discovered that the 
Vietnamese forests were too wet to 
burn in the desired manner: ‘“‘It 
produced a lot of smoke and not a 
whole heck of a lot of fire at all,” 
the Times quoted a Pentagon 
spokesman as saying. 

The Times article also exposed 
some of the “‘doublethink” that 
goes on among perpetrators of the 
Vietnam war. They quoted Robert 
W. Mutch, a forest fire expert 
involved in the project as saying 
that the forests of Vietnam were 
“beautiful” but that the South 
Vietnamese foresters were ‘not 
able to practice forestry because of 
the Vietcong. I would like to see a 
secure environment so that people 
from many countries can work 
there.”” Mutch didn’t bother to 
explain how foresters could work 
on forests that were no longer 
there. 

The Times dropped the whole 
thing right there. The forest fire 
project, dreadful in conception, 
failed, and anyone reading the 
article could breathe a short sigh 
of relief. 

Except that the US Military has 
never been one to let a small 
failure thwart their plans. The Boi 
Loi Woods, the Iron Triangle, and 
War Zones “‘C” and “D” are no 
more. They are part of the nearly 
750,000 acres of South Vietnamese 
land that have been defoliated, 
bombed and then bulldozed into 
oblivion in the last four years. 

Reports issued by the Indochina 
Resource Center and by the 
Committee of Concerned Asian 
Scholars have documented this 


now highly developed and 
devastating technique. Scientists 
E.W. Pfieffer and A.H. Westing 
did a report on the 
“Environmental Impact of 
Modern Weapons Technology in 
Southeast Asia—Land War.” This 
was distributed by the Indochina 
Resource Center and entered into 
the March 1, 1972 Congressional 
Record by New York. 
Representative Charles Wrangel. 
The report details the incredible 
program of “levelling” being 
conducted by the US and Saigon 
armies. 

The bulldozer technique came 
into play for large-scale clearing in 
1968—just after the firestorm 
experiments failed. Up until then, 
the 20 ton D-7E Caterpillar 
tractor, (and its D-9 80 ton Daddy) 
fitted with an 11-foot Rome plow 


blade. had been used for clearing 
roadsides and other construction 


activities. Now there are 5 
companies, each with about 30 
tractors, operating in Vietnam. 
They are levelling about 1000 acres 
of forest each day. 

First the area is treated with 
herbicides, then bombed by B-52’s 
and finally bulldozed—the result 
is a completely flat, barren area 
which, since it denies cover to the 
NLF, is considered “‘pacified.” 

The long-range ecological 
effects of this clearing are not yet 
known. It is predicted that much 
of the land will never return to its 
original forest state (or to any 
other productive state). This 
already represents a tremendous 
loss in natural resources ($14.7 
million in valuable hardwoods if it 
was to be sold today on the world 
market). Furthermore, Westing 
feels that the threat of flood and 
severe erosion when the heavy 
monsoon rains hit the exposed soil 
may take an enormous toll. 

The bulldozer companies take a 
great deal of pride in their work. 
One company, the First Infantry 
Division, carved its emblem with 
bulldozers into 1,500 acres of 
forest about 25 miles north of 
Saigon. It can only be appreciated 
from an aerial view, but since the 
shift of US might from ground to 
air war, that’s OK. 
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STEVE STILLS 


STEPHEN STILLS— 
MANASSAS will appear in 


. concert at Maples Pavillion on the 


Stanford campus on Wednesday, 
November 8. Show time is 8:00 
pm, doors open at 7:00 pm. 
Advance tickets are $3.50, $4.40, 
and $5.50 at all ticketron outlets. 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 
Ticket sales are continuing this 


week for study subscriptions to the 
upcoming San Francisco 


Symphony season. Good seats still 
remain for both concert series 
(prices range from $22 to $33 per 
I1-concert series). However, the 
supply is quite limited and 
continues to dwindle. 

The C&R Activities Office 
(x4283) which is handling ticket 
sales, cautions that students and 
faculty must hurry if they wish to 
avoid disappointment and should 
purchase their tickets as soon as 
possible. The campus ticket office 
is open from 9am to 4pm, Monday 
through Friday. 
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607 SEMA ST. 
426-9904 
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Project Loophole Tags Prop. 8 


‘A Costly Tax-Break Device’ 


Special to the Press 


Project Loophole released a 
study today concluding that 
Proposition 8 is a costly tax-break 
device for industries, one which 
would go about attacking 
pollution in the wrong ways, which 
isn’t backed up adequately by 
research, and which probably is 
not needed to keep California 
competitive with other industrial 
states. 

In addition, it would give tax 
breaks to industries for installing 
pollution-control equipment, but 
wouldn’t provide similar windfalls 
for citizens who install pollution 
control devices in their homes or 
cars, said Michael West, 
spokesman for the student-citizen 
group. studying state’ tax 
inequities. 

“In sum, it would be inefficient, 
ineffective and inappropriate,”’ 
declared West, who directed the 
study by the group, which is 
sponsored by Senator Mervyn 
Dymally (D-Los Angeles). 

The proposition, would permit 
the Legislature to grant property 
tax exemptions to industries on 
pollution control equipment. ‘“‘It 
would reward industries that 
pollute, at the expense of non- 
polluting industries and other 
taxpayers,” said West, a U.C. 
Davis grad student in political 
science. 

The 35-page report is the most 
extensive released thus far on the 
controversial proposition, and is 
entitled ‘Proposition 8: A Critical 
Analysis.” 

Citing diverse sources, from the 
Council on Environmental Quality 
and the Wall Street Journal, to 
President Nixon and his tax 
advisors, the Project study cites 
many questionable aspects of 
Proposition 8. Among them: 

1) The tax breaks would go to 
expensive end-of-the-line 


equipment installed to clean up 
dirty production processes. They 
would not go for development of 
“cleaner” production processes, 
which promise the most efficient, 
long-rage solution to air and water 
pollution. 

2) Proponents cite no definitive 
Studies, only  ‘‘superficial 
summaries, cliches, and mere 
scraps of data passed off as serious 
evidence’? to prove _ their 
contention that California needs 
exemptions to compete with other 
industrial states. California and 
the U.S. already provide income 
tax breaks to industries for such 
equipment, and the 37 other states 
offering sales, property or income 
tax exemptions are not out- 
competing California for industry. 

3) Federal and state income 
taxes would combine to eat up half 
of any corporate tax savings from 
such an exemption. The study 
terms it “reverse revenue sharing.” 

4) Major beneficiaries of such 
exemptions would be primarily the 
kinds of heavy industry not found 
in this state. (Paper, organic 
chemicals and steel production). 

S) The measure would give 
neither financial aid nor 
encouragement to industries to 
exceed government. pollution 
control standards. 

West said that under the 
proposal, an industry that found 
how to recycle or eliminate its 
waste products, would lose its tax 
benefits since it would no longer 
need control equipment. ‘Yet this 
is the type of research we should be 
encouraging the most,” he added. 

The report quotes Dan Throop 
Smith, Harvard Business School 
professor who heads President 
Nixon’s task force on tax policy 
and environment, as saying tax 
concessions on pollution 
equipment ‘‘seem undesireable in 
principal.” It also cites the 
Presi . 

Environmental Quality as saying 
in its 1970 report: ‘Detailed 
industry studies indicate for the 
most part, the cheapest way to 
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reduce waste is througn process 
changes, improved plant 
management and re-use and 
recycling of materials, instead of 
almost total dependence on 
capital-intensive waste 
treatment.” Proposition 8 would 
reward the latter firms, the report 
concludes. 

Among the 25 states that grant 
property tax exemptions for 
pollution control equipment are 
Ohio, New York, Massachusetts, 
New JERSEY* Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Connecticut and 
Minnesota. Seven states grant 
income, property and sales tax 
breaks on pollution equipment 
(Alabama, Connecticut, Hawaii, 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, 
Rhode Island), the study’s section 
on other states shows. 

The study also terms it 
“unlikely” that California 
industries that rely on variances or 
lax enforcement of pollution 
control standards would change 
their tactics if the proposed tax 
breaks become available. 

“To put it bluntly, California 
can’t say to industries ‘take this 
limp carrot or we'll beat you with 
this big stick’ until we have the big 
stick of strict enforcement,” West 
said. 
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. . . At the risk of seeming camp, the Editor wishes 
to gratefully acknowledge the hard work of Katie Sullivan, 
John Chase, Jake Walter, Donald McNeil and Martha 
Elbaum. This issue wouldn’t have gotten out without 
the patience of Rosie Hart and Charlie Haas, for whose 
help and dedication the Editor is thankful. 
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KUSP A ‘HAPPY EXPERIMENT’ 


FM Station A Bit Of Esoterica 


BY JIM LAFFAN 


Steff Writer 


Who’s heard of KUSP? If 
you ask the majority of 
people in Santa Cruz, you’re 
likely to get a variety of 
fictitious social organizations 
whose initials correspond to 
the radio station’s call letters. 
There are few who know 
about S.C.’s own independent 
FM station, and as with all 
bits of esoterica fewer still 
that have actually heard it. 
Thankfully, its devotees are 
numerous enough to make it a 
popular as well as financial 
success, though station 
director Dave Freedman 
wouldn’t mind seeing the 


unenlightened let in on the 


fad. 
There are some drawbacks 


the 
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to all of this, Freedman 
admits. For one, advertising 
is quite expensive, and for a 
listener’s sponsored station 
such as KUSP there is always 
the circular logic of needing 
enough to spend enough to get 
enough back. Anyway, 
KUSP’s imposed modesty is 
far more than a financial 
problem. With only one 10- 
watt transmitter operating 
from the center of town, 
advertisements are likely to 
send people in search of a 
radio station that few can 


pick up without proper 
antennae. 
All of this could be 


extremely depressing for a 
smallenterprise which is now 
and will probably continue to 


struggle with its finances, but 


Freedman and the crew at 
KUSP don’t seem to be 
particularly bothered. Part of 
this serenity may owe to just 
how much KUSP has already 
accom plished in its first nine 
months of existence. 

Last year, by the time the 
subscription table appeared 
at the Spring Fair, KUSP had 
already taken up residence in 


the vacated premises of the 
French Restaurant on Laurel 
Street. It was almost entirely 
the effort of six Santa Cruz 
residents who had decided 
that there was a need for 
listener-sponsored radio 
here. One of the six was 
Freedman, tall and lean, with 
Indian features and a soft- 
spoken and genial 
personality. Freedman is a 
journeyman in his trade, and 
did some early work with 
independent radio KTAO in 
Los Gatos before coming out 
to Santa Cruz to start his own 
project, with the approbation 
and aid of his old employer. 
Though Freedman is willing 
to discuss with you the 
Philosophy of the radio 
station as well as any guiding 
principles behind its growth 
and development, one cannot 
escape the impression that 
KUSP is largely a happy 
experiment in the 
possibilities of radio without 


master plan or ulterior 
motive. 
Behind most of that 


experiment at this stage, 
doing the paper work, helping 
to find the money and trim 
expenses, is Freedman. At 
present, he’s got the station 
solvent and down to operating 
with a 200 dollar overhead per 
month. Though he’s arranged 
a few fund raising benefits for 
the station so far, including a 
marathon poetry/ prose 
reading by S.C. literary lights 
such as Jim Houston and 
Peter Beagle, his biggest 
success was a _ benefit 
performance by Oganookie at 
the Catalyst this 


a. a er 


summer. -about 


That netted them enough to 
keep them securely in the 
black for a little while and 
allowed them to get down to 
the more entertaining aspects 
of running a radio station. 
KUSP’s format is likely to 
change from week to week or 
even daily according to the 
needs of the community. This 
is one of the chief beauties of 
the independent radio 
concept, and Freedman uses 


it to advantage in_ his 
programming. Generally, 
KUSP is devoted to 


contemporary music; rock, 
jazz, and latin with an 
admixture of evening classics 
and news “capsules” 
interspersed throughout the 
day. These ‘‘capsules” or 
summaries usually run only a 
few minutes but a 
particularly noteworthy story 
is likely to wipe out the 
evening program in favor of 
com plete coverage. 

When I walked in to see 
Freedman, he was taping the 
speeches of Camacho and 
Cranston at the Cooper house 
for that evening’s broadcast. 
He talked about future plans 
for getting a standard news 
wire service such as Reuters 
to handle the international 
events, but said that for the 
present, members of the Bozo 
commune covered most of the 
newswork. The communeers 
are only a part of the 
volunteer work force that 
helps run the station. 
Freedman welcomes all the 
aid he can get, whether 
experienced or not, and is 
sometimes able to train those 
who would like to do shows of 
their own. 

Not only does KUSP receive 
help from the community, but 
it keeps up ties with the Crab 
Nebula broadcasting system, 
a loosely organized group of 
independent stations of which 
Freedman’s old Los Gatos 
station is a member. They 
provide paternal advice, as 
well as sharing some of their 
equipment and recordings 
with them. 

But in spite of all such aid, 
Freedman is proud of KUSP’s 
independence. It is neither a 
member of Crab Nebula nor 
does it rely on its subscribers 
entirely for support. What 
bothers Freedman most 
many independent 
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stations is the amount of time 
they. devote to haranguing 
their listeners for money. 
Freedman would prefer to 
raise it from means outside 
the radio station’s time. 
Surprisingly, many town 
merchants have become the 
biggest patrons of this effort. 
Though he raises little from 
the array of record stores, 
psychedelic boutiques, etc., 
down Pacific, a few of the 
more conservative shops 
donate much to KUSP. 

In return, KUSP has become 
much more of a com munity 
station than an outlet for just 
rock and jazz. One of its civic 
programs is the broadcast of 
the Planning Board meetings 
held on Wednesdays. Though 
it is programmed as 
community service, it has 
generated a few interesting 
political problems. For 
instance, Freedman received 
a call a few weeks ago from a 
Board Official who called his 
attention to the complete 
misrepresentation by the S.C. 
Sentinel of an im portant issue 
before the committee. 
Nothing was done about that 
particular incident, though it 
did add fuel to Freedman’s 
current efforts to put the 
BOARD OF Supervisors 
meeting on the air. For the 
past few months, the Board 
has been doing its best to 
block Freedman’s attempts 
to broadcast them. His last 
plea was “‘tabled for further 
consideration’’ some time 
ago, and none of the 
Supervisors seems especially 
interested in seeing the issue 
brought up. Though a radio 
Station, especially one as 
smallas KUSP, may not have 
the political potential of a 
newspaper or even desire to 
be thought of as a political 
weapon, its use in the civic 
life of a community is 
obvious. Withholding 
information from certain 
news channels is, in this 
instance, not only shocking, 
but rather absurd. 

Some of Freedman’s 
annoyance at these events 
has been overshadowed by 
the, problems of m oving 
KUSP from Laurel Street to, 
the Yacht Harbor. The radio 
station, what there is that is 


set up, now inhabits a shack 
See page 24 
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Orpheus Descending a 
Staircase 


Wayne Pease 


Let’s begin with a bit of gossip 
about Tennessee Williams. A New 
York acquaintance told this story: 
I was invited to attend the opening 
of a couple of Williams’ one-acts 
[1969] by a friend of mine 
producing the show. When I got 
there, he asked me to do him a 
favor. Williams was disruptive, 
talking loudly and generally 
making the audience 
uncomfortable. Would I sit with 
him and try to keep him calm? I 
tried. Williams sat admiring his 
own genius, laughing and crying 
over this piece of crap onstage, his 
critical artistic sense completely 
destroyed. A man cracked-up. Or 
here’s a story told by a teacher 
many years ago (c. 1961): Williams 
got to New York and was told 
Eugene O'Neill was God and the 
O'Neill way to write 
plays was the way = an 
American playwright had to write. 
So the stooges helped Williams 
along by changing his endings and 
twisting his meanings. I wish 
Williams would go away again, as 
he did to Sicily where he wrote The 
Rose Tattoo. Tennessee Williams 
is an American tragedy, his history 
the history of a man coming apart. 
Orpheus Descending, now being 
done at The Staircase Theater in 
Soquel, seems to be the moment of 
climax in a chilling career. The 
point of the play seems to be Purity 
Can be Killed But Not Corrupted, 
And In America It Will Be Killed. 

To go back. In the beginning, 
Williams had his unified vision. In 
The Glass Menagerie the symbols 
and the people interpenetrate each 
other. Laura is literally the vessel 
of light, like the tiny glass unicorn 
with the broken horn. There are no 
characters simply symbolic and 
not also individual. In Streetcar 
Named Desire the technique and 
vision begin fragmenting. An old 
woman comes selling flowers for 
the dead. A young boy floats 
through selling newspaper 
innocence. This waxes and wanes 
through the plays, at a high point 
in Camino Real where characters 
are created to justify speeches, at a 
low point in Period of Adjustment 
where the emphasis is on situation 
rather than revelation. After about 
1960 there seems to be no more. 
Like Robert Frost, Tennessee 
Williams wanted to become a 


philosophical writer and fell into 
dreadful dullness, his people 
ciphers, short-hand for 
shallowness. The atmosphere 
which gave his language life died 
away. Since he lived in the land of 
the cult of personality, he yielded 
to being a personality, rather than 
a man with a come-hell-or-high- 
water vision. Maybe this was 
inevitable. Purity is at best a 
questionable quality, especially 
sexual purity and the yearning for 
it—so much to be avoided, 
controlled, despaired-of. All of 
Williams’ heros fall into extolling 
innocence. This makes them as 
American as apple pie and Lee 
Harvey Oswalk. Yet, isn’t 
innocence a benign ignorance, 
ineffectual at best? 

Orpheus Descending reminds 
one of a butterfly caught in hot tar, 
the process of disintegration 
almost complete. It gives a very 
jagged impression, only tatters and 
outlines, especially as done at The 
Staircase, yet it has undeniable 
beauty. Much wisdom is buried in 
much trivia. And many fine actors 
and actresses buried in generalized 
staging. The set, for instance, has 
no specific touches making it a 
specific General Store in the welter 
of the concept general store. No 
dollar on the wall for the first 
dollar earned, no sense of 
individual chairs for individual 
people who drop in to gossip. 
Things were thrown together with 
no concern for quirks. 

Williams at his best demands 
that the symbolic be expressed 
through the specific. Irene Bedwell 
played beautifully a generalized 
Italian woman, but one who had 
no personality. She could have 
been in The Godfather or La 
Strada. And John Bakalis is a 
hypnotic performer who wasn’t 
anybody in particular. As the 
Orpheus character, he is supposed 
to be a bar-fly trying to reform 
himself, a man who has lived off 
women and is determined not to 
do so any longer. Such a man 
would have developed an 
individual style which, try as he 
might, he would not be able to 
shake in a day. Five different studs 
are five different people, and they 
would have five idiosyncratic 
approaches to the same genre. Mr. 
Bakalis gave the impression of an 
untouched country boy, start to 
finish. A very talented actor who 


needs to find a great teacher. 

This might be said for all the 
cast. Mechanical, unjustified 
blocking tended to break the flow. 
Certain unrealities in the script 
could have been made to yield 
Precious experiences, if the 
conception had not been so 
ordinary. The production needed 
style. Williams’ plays can be done 
in such a way, once it is 
understood where Williams 
interfered with his own genius. 

Mention should be made of 
Gloria Lorenzo who played the 
visionary-painter wife of the 
county sheriff. She gave the most 
powerful portrayal in the play, 
even if still a somewhat vague one. 
As the wife, Ms. Lorenzo is given 
visions, and can’t follow them out, 
yielding to her fascist husband. 
One crushing moment comes when 
she has had her ecstatic vision, 
been blinded by the eyes of Christ; 
and her husband steps on her like 
a bug. 

This is the kind of thing which 
Orpheus Descending can do. It is a 
play of moments, and the 
moments must determine how the 
whole play is to be done, reaching 
a crescendo in the castration of the 
hero. Everytime Tantalus reaches 
for sustenance, the sustenance is 
not moved away, but his hands are 
cut off. 


Witness 


“It'll be really funny if Nixon 
wins,”” says Butch Bucciarelli of 
the student-directed production of 
Terrence McNally’s Witness which 
opens at the Barn on November 
8th. 

The play is another politico- 
horrific fantasy from the pen of the 
man who gave you Next and 
Things that Go Bump in the 
Night. This one’s about a 
presidential assassination, and the 
post-Election Day opening _ is 
expected to emphasize the eeriness 
ot the script. 

The cast and crew, including 
many of the people involved in 
Boys in the Band got the show 
together to circumvent the 
beaurocratic complications of 
many University productions. 

The play, presented under 
College V Theater Guild auspices, 
runs November 9, 10, and 12 at 
8:00 and 10:00 PM. 


Above, a rehearsal photo from Mart Crowley's Boys in the Band, which 
opens at the Barn Theater November 16th. Advance tickets are moving 
fast, so two weekend matinees have been added. Tickets are $1.50 
general and $/.00 student, and can be had by calling 429-GATE. 

Loaded, the magazine of heavy analysis and depth perception, informs 
us that director Michael Quijada has been a vicious sexist ever since 


Guys and Dolls. Who would have suspected? Don’t picket, kids, it 
won't heal. 


Among 
Twenty Snowy Cheerleaders 


the Only Thing Moving is 
the Eye of an Olmstead 


BY JOE HEINRICH 


1. Yesterday was a Tuesday, the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary into Heaven, a holy day of obligation. It was cloudless and hot and 
empty, and I had spent it repairing holes in the platerboard walls of the 
dorms. If I looked out the windows of the southern-facing rooms 
everything seemed burnt, the hills, the sides of the student apartments 
intruding upward into my view of nothing obscured by haze over the 
ocean. I ate my lunch out in back of the closed cafeteria, where there was 
no one to see me; insects leapt into the bright air and fell back into the 
weeks at my feet. Because of this nothing, this calm absence, I assume a 
resultant stillness, as if I am at peace with myself. 

Today is a Wednesday, the day that means the middle of the week to 
us. However, this week it means something different: it is the first day of 

: see page !2 


RASPBERRIES 
letters to 
the editor 


Dear Sir: 


Contrary to public misconception, I no longer resembie the picture 
printed alongside my review in the last issue of the City on a Hill Press. 
Since I quit my modeling job at Robejt Hall, I have allowed my hair, 
beard and fingernails to grow, and I now look like Howard Hughes. 


Yours truly, 
Michael Gant 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 
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the cheerleader camp at this college, and in this sense it is like having to 
begin the week over. Only by monotony is our working time consumed; 
the extraordinary intensifies sensation, teasing expectation, forcing upon 
one an acknowledgement of the exhaustive tediousness involved in living 
this life from each integral moment to moment. All summer the dorms 
, had been mine as with a serene insentience I went through the motions of 
J maintenance and repair. But this morning I awoke to the sounds of 
; disembarkation, the violence of arrival. The cheerleaders had moved in 
: as I slept, crowding the quad and filling the dorms like a migration of 
insecrs, poisoning my world with their noise. I went downstairs to have a 
3 look and found myself walking carefully around them, as if a misstep 
night puncture their world and contaminate me with their emotion. 
7 Michael is already there, sitting on the stump in the middle of the lawn, 
and together we watch the girls sort themselves out into schools and then 
«quads, as if they were an organizm formulating itself for operation. 
Some tape posters to the walls of the dorm. Some paint slogans on the 
windows. Others are already practicing their cheers. One group 
assembles in the corner of the quad where the trees lean over them, 
speckling them with light and shadow, making them seem more 
appealing than they really are. As I listen it suddenly sounds as if they 
5 are calling out the names of Merril Lynch Pierce Fenner and Smith, and 
: t move towards them to hear more, astonished that the imperialism of 
Wall Street has somehow penetrated even this innocence. John comes out 
uf the dorm making a face. The noise has woken him up and he looks 
disgusted. We sit together mutley on the stump, looking with curiosity at 
vhis sea of newly maturing bodies that washes about but does not move 
4s. As I am sitting I wonder how much of their enthusiasm is honestly 
7 *‘pontaneous and how much is a parroted response, a practice for the act 
J they will have to put on later for genuine audiences. 

, 2. A large motherly woman walked over as soon as she spotted us, as if 
she were merely being friendly. 

“Hi boys,”’ she said, “You boys live around here?” 

We said yes. 

“Well that’s nice,” she said, although she didn’t really think so. She 
nad a plastic badge on her windbreaker that read “HELLO! My name is 
Qlmstead. I’m your head counselor.” 

I mentioned to her that we were part of the maintenance crew for the 
~ollege. ‘‘Are you the head of the camp here?” I asked, conversationally. 
She didn’t answer, only looked at us as if she couldn’t understand why 
were weren’t working somewhere. Michael said, “‘We don’t start work 
until eight. The reason we were up so early is because the girls made so 
much noise that we couldn’t sleep.” I laughed. 

“So you’re the boys living in the dorms then,” she said. We all knoew 
what she was driving at. The cheerleader camp hires women PE teachers 
from all over the state on the basis of size to chaperone the girls. Onlv 
ihey weren’t really chaperones, but more like guards. It was their 
business to see that no boy ever got close to any of their girls. 
Consequently Mrs. Olmstead was understandably unhappy about our 
tiving in the same dorms as her girls, althought we had been carefully 
segregated from them in a wing cut off from the rest. 

However, she tried to make the best of the situation by being nice to us. 

Up close her face looked rough-hewn, and when she smiled the corners 
of her eyes crinkled up as if they were beinsplintered by kindness. ‘All it 
would take,” she said, as if she was revealing an important secret, 
“would be for one of these girls to come back from our camp in trouble.” 
i asked her what she meant by trouble, but she ignored me. ‘Sometimes 
‘he camps here are real quiet,”’ she said, “then other times they turn out 
to be a real problem.” She told us how she and her husband had had a 
-amp of eith hundred girls at Squaw Valley and how on the second night 
over a thousand boys had shown up and they had had to call in the 
highway patrol and seal off the roads before the situation had cleared up. 

She told us how her husband had started these camps after he had built 
‘ ‘himself a successful business as a sports concessionaire. She said he had 
\ the biggest sprots concession in the Bay Area now, and that he had 
started it all out by selling beer in Seal Stadium during the war. We 

_ didn’t say anything while she was talking, only shook our heads at her as 

f wer were interested, and finally she stopped talking and left when it 
2ecame apparent to her that we were only being sarcastic. 

3. A girl came up to us as we sere sitting on the stump waiting for it to 
%¢€ eight o’clock, when we would have to begin working. She looked 

‘bout sixteen. Her face was just at the verge of prettiness, but too young; 
‘9 be beautiful. 

“Is there any water around here where we can go swimming?”’ she 
asked. ‘‘There’s a pool over at Cowell,” Michael said. 

But she didn’t know what Cowell was. Then she waw the ocean over 
«ae student apartments. ‘‘Oh,”’ she said, “isn’t that the ocean? How farr 
away is that?” Another girl came over, plainer than the first. ‘Can you 
walf to the ocean from here?” she asked. 

“Sure,” we said, “but it’ll take you all day.” 


‘ “Oh, isn’t it close?” asked the second girl. ‘ 

i In their uniforms they both looked very sweet and innocent, like a 
if younger sister. In order to make them feel comfortable we all 
f unconsciously acted more simple than we really were. 


“How far away does it look to you?” we asked. 

u They pursed their faces in thought, as if the answer was important. 
“It’s so big,” said the prettier of the ocean. 

“Where are you from?” Michael asked. 

“Boise,” said the plain girl. 

“ “Idaho?” we said. 

“Uh huh. Can we go swimming in the pool this afternoon?” 

. “You mean you came all the way out here from Idaho?” 

44 “Uh huh.” It didn’t seem surprising to her. 

“You mean there’s a pool here?” asked the plain girl of the pretty. 
ry “Have either of you ever seen the ocean before?” asked John. I 
a laughed. 

in “Sure,” said the first. “In pictures.” 
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Looking at them standing quietly in the morning before we left forr 
work; it brought back a memory. Old grammar school geography 
classes, broken-backed books with pictures of rare Indians emerging 
from the desolate midlands of the Dakotas to wonder in their first sight 
of the ocean; this grey mammalian beast, wrinkling forward at the sore, 
the slick bumps of smooth rocks emerging like the backbone of an 
immobile animal: not the mystery, but the wondering at the mystery. 
For an instant the work was new again, seen through her eyes. She 
looked away. 

“Say,” said the plain girl, watching a squad executing a handstand, 
“they’re pretty good.” 

“No they’re not,” I said, ‘I just saw them and they’re not very good at 
all.”’ 

4. The two girls left and an older man came over to us and began 
talking about the cheerleaders. He said he was a professor of social 
anthropology but that the summer was his off-season. We said the the 
chearleader camp interested him immensely, and his voice trembled with 
exuberance when he spoke, as if he had found an undiscovered tribe. He 
couldn’t keep his hands still as he described with great intellingence and 
sarcasm the stupidity of the cheerleader mentality. He said that they 
were like creatures born in the wild, they were without minds and the 
civilizine accoterments of ther humans. He called them sylphs and 

grinned graciously whenever they glanced toward us. At birth, he related} 
to us, they typical cheerleader is imprinted with an image of a PE teacher 
as her nction of the parental, and as a result her intellect is perpetually . 
nascent and undeveloped. He had a little smile when he spoke, as if he 
wasn’t really serious, and he used scientific terms to his advantage. Then 
he began to talk about their bodies. You could see from his hands that 
this was what he had wanted to talk about all along. ‘Look at them,” he 
said, pointing to a group that was rising above itself in a human 
pyramid,“look at the way they handle their bodies. They’re totally 
sexless." The pyramid collapsed and one girl landed heavily with her 
thighs around another’s waist. The professor pointedly said nothing. 

“It’s like they have no body,” he said a little later. “They aren’t 
aware of themselves as a physical entity. See--look at the way they carry 
themselves. You look at their faces and their tiny bosoms and it’s like 
you’re looking through glass or into a mirror. All you see is yourself. 
There’s nothing there.” 

We all agreed that the cheerleaders seemed pretty naive. We sat on 
the tree stump which the professor described as having been artistically 
chewn by a maniac with a chain saw. The stump was in the middle of a 
large lawn, upon which not a single cheerleader stepped. We say that 
they had all been warned about men. 

S. When the professor couldn’t think of any more comments he left us 
and walked down the burn-looking hills to the student apartments. We 
felt vulnerable sitting in the middle of the ring of cheerleaders alone as 
we were, and so in defense we thought up a cheer of our own. “‘S-T-U-P- 
I-D,” we spelled out, ‘Stupid! Stupid! We are stoooooocopid!” A few 
girls heard and turned around and stared. We laughed self-consciously, 
protected only by the thought that at least we had openend their eyes a 
little to their own behavior. But they were looking at us with curiosity: 
devoid of the shame that marks self-knowledge. So we had failed even in 
this. They looked away: they didn’t get it. 

6. It is close to the end of the day now. One school’s working uniform 
is an olive green jumpsuit, so drab it’s almost colorless. Michael calls it 
totalitarian green. The girls are damp with heat but they smell sweet, 
like sugar cane. Michael says they are Cuban regugees. I say, No, they’re 
the Albanian continent, and they work together during the year 
assembling farm machinery in the Saar. John laughs, and says they are 
trying to bring the spirit trophy back behind the Iron Curtain. He says 
that looking at their precision makes him question their amateur status. 
He is talking like a TV commentator now, prying into things. He speaks 
to an imaginary audience, telling them it is suspected that athletes from 
communist countries are given secret subsidies for their performances. 
He says that abuses like these only serve to undermine the competitive 
atmosphere of the sport. He mentions Jim Thorpe and Karl Schranz and 
speaks of the hallowedness of amateur athletic enterprise, and the 
unnatural jeapordy in which communist entrants have placed our own 
athletes. We can’t help laughing at the ludicrous portrait he has painted 
of the girls and their world. Yet they go on, not hearing us, Saying little, 
working their bodies harder. 

7. It was after dinner and I was sitting in the dusk of the oak trees by 
the entrance to the dining hall. The outside lights had just come on, 
throwing inverted cones of light from their bases down the \ ls of their 
fixture. A girl saw me sitting outside the area of light and stc ed. 

“Say mister,” she said, “‘aren’t you one of the workers here, 

“You don’t have to call me mister,” I said. ‘Yeah I am.” Her head 
partially eclipsed the overhead light and in the penumbra of her shadow I 
could see that she was black and looked older than the rest of the 
cheerleaders. 

“You see,” she said, “I left my key in my room and the door was 
locked and now I can’t get in. Have you got something that can let me 
in?”’ 

“You're not one of the cheerleaders are you,” I said. ‘You're a 
counselor.” 

“Ub huh.” 

I got up to lead her to the housing office. ‘‘Do you mind if I ask you a 
question?” I said. “‘How can you do this? | heard when they introduced 
you tonight that you’re a psych major at Berkeley. How can you make 
yourself go through all this pretense of adolescence again?” 

She looked sideways at me as we were walking. “It’s for the bread, 
man,” she said. 

Because of the thing that was in here voice as she said this, I raised my 
hands defensively and said, “OK, OK, that’s all I wanted to hear,” as if I 
was satisfied. 

But this wasn’t enought. ‘You have to make a living some way,” she 
said. “This is better than most. The pay is decent. Jobs 


see page 24 
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CITY MIX by Jimm Cushing 


Two of the Big Three albums released this past summer and the parallels 
between them are astounding. Both are double LPs by Englishmen about 
living in America, specifically about the two polar-opposite cities in 
America, the two most important ones, Los Angeles and New York. The 
whole history of the nation, at least in mythic terms, is summed up in the 
Westward expansion—beginning in the East, rolling West to freedom 
and elbow room, and everything filling up. Popular movements find their 
best expression in the popular arts, for us the film and big beat, and the 
time has come to see how popular movements resolve themselves. 

The resolution, as I see it now, is in art formed from the pure character 
of cities, L.A. and N.Y.—what a perfect artistic axis! Two giant urban 
magnets, both going stale. Smoggy clay for John and Mick to mold. 

Some Time in New York City and Exile on Main Street both evoke the 
cities in which they were created, as was their first intention. But the 
Stones album is superior because they aspired to transcend their chosen 
city and succeeded so well. Yoko-only-knows what the hell John aspired 
to. 


It’s Wild! 
It’s Now! 


It’s 


SMORGASBORD by Michael 
“all you can eat” Goldberg 


I really thought I liked T. Rex. Marc Bolan had me fooled. 
When he said, ‘‘Just call me Marc Hendrix,.”’ | bought it all. I guess 
Electric Warrior was a convincing record or maybe I was just ready for 
any new pop star when I heard it. There was one turiy‘on that record that 
took my breath away. ‘Cosmic Dancer” was and still is one of the 
prettiest and most hypnotic songs I’ve heard. The music directly parallels 
the lyrics so as to present an image of a fantasy dance that circles and 
circles the room. I was swept in and it wasn’t until recently that the 
effects wore off. 

They were abruptly gone with the first few notes of The Slider (Reprise 
209S). The entire 40 or so minutes are so shallow and limp that it’s hard 
to listen through even the first side without drifting off to sleep. The 
cover comes on in real rock and roll style. A gorgeous black and white 
gtainy photo of Marc stares out with bold, thick red letters proclaiming 
T.REX across his chest. The back is just as effective with THE SLIDER 
emblazoned across his back. But the inside gives it all away. I could write 
better lyrics randomly by picking words and joining them into sentences. 
How Marc can write lyrics like: 

With my Les Paul 
I know I’m small 
But I enjoy living 
Anyway 


You talk about day 

I'm talking about night 
When the monsters come out 
The names of the men 

Bob Dylan knows 

And I bet Alan Freed did 
There are things in the night 
That are better not to behold. 


is beyond me. 

The album struck me with the surprise I’d experience biting into. a 
ham sandwich and discovering nothing between the bread. I like to give 
people lots of chances but I just don’t know if I’ll be able to handle 
Marc’s next one. Poor show. 

There is nothing in David Bowie’s experiences and perceptions of the 
world that I can understand. Nothing that comes close to me in anyway, 
yet, | am awed by his music and the English sophistication of his singing 
and compositions. The Rise and Fwl of Ziggy Stardvit and the Spiders 
from Mars (RCA LSP-4702) is the unqualified hit of the year. The oh so 
“cool calm and collected” approach that he takes with his music is as 
unique as it is successful. 
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John’s album has been crucified on the altar of its lyrics. I choose to 
ignore them but want to make one thing clear: I am thankful that the 
lyrics are so terrible, in the same way I’m thankful that the dialog in Tod 
Browning’s Freaks is so cumbersome, or that the narration at the end of 
Rene Clair’s Dachau documentary Night & Fog is so cheap. Siamese 
twins, six million dead and New York 1972 are pretty frightening, and 
you need to be reminded that it’s only a movie, or an album. 

If this ‘‘song album” had cut the didactic nursery rhymes and been 
released as an instrumental set we’d have heard fewer complaints from 
certain vengeful critics. More people would have dug that this is the most 
New York-sounding record since ‘Leader of the Pack” by the Shangri- 
Las. I used to live near New York, and WABC’s Cousin Brucie, Murray 
the K and the WMCA Good Guys still come back to me when I hear this 
album. Dan Ingram could have programmed ‘‘Attica Sate’’ between 
“Good Lovin’” and “Big Girls Don’t Cry” and it would have been a lot 
more welcome than ‘‘Viva Las Vegas.” 

Listen HARD to ‘“‘Woman is the Niggéfof the World.” It reminds you 
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THE GROOVY 
ROCK SCENE! 


eens 


One of Bowie’s strong points is his lyrics which tell stories and stand on 
their own. This description of Marc Bolan from ““Lady Stardust” 
represents Bowie’s knack with words: 

People stared at the makeup on his face 

Laughed at his long black hair, his animal grace 
The boy in the bright blue jeans 

Jumped up on the stage 

And Lady Stardust sang his songs 

Of darkness and disgrace 


The theme which pervades much of the album concerns itself with the 
rise and collapse of a rock and roll band. Bowie affects me very directly, 
yet because of my inability to understand his homosexual and 
transvestite experiences I find it hard to come to grips with exactly what 
he does that moves me so deeply. I do know that when an album 
produces so much turmoil within me, it has succeeded. 

Live At Max's Kansas City (Cotillion SD 9500) was recorded on a. 
mono cassette recorder and sounds like it. True blue fans of the Velvet 
Underground will want it since it contains some of the Velvet’s best 
performances. Others with only a passing interest in the Velvet 
Underground will do better getting Loaded, their last studio recording. 

John Cale once played violin with the Velvet Underground. Recently 
he finished recording The Academy in Peril (Warner Bros. MS 2079). It’s 
a late night record made up of lots of short classical Pieces especially 
accessible to people like myself who don’t really care for classical music. 
It’s a very metallic record. Little or no emotion is evoked, yet it gives off a 
color spectrum that’s very pleasant. Although I don’t play it often I 
strongly recommend it. 

Frank Zappa meant a whole lot to me. I remember a time when I 
would have defended him to the death. No, alas, I have thrown in the 
glove. Frank has let me down once too often. Waka/Jawaka Hot Rats 
(Bizarre MS 2094) is made up of four songs. Side one is a long jazz-rock 
jam that goes nowhere, in the spirit of all the jazz-rock jams Frank 
Zappa has ever been responsible for. Side two has two semi-mediocre 
vocal tunes and then more jazz-rock jam. It’s sad that a man who has 
created such brilliant music in the past has ceased to come up with 
original innovative ideas in the past few years. 

Never a Dull Moment (Mercury SRM 1646) is superb. What more can 
be said? Rod Steward sums it all up in the agonizing first line of “I’d 
Rather Go Blind” when he rasps, “Something told me It was over, when 
I saw you and him out walking.” Words do little to capture the moods 
and colors offered by this record. It is Rod’s most brilliant work. It may 
be one of the best rock records ever recorded. It really leaves the Stones 
in the gutter. They should be ashamed to show their faces to us in 
America. I love this record and that’s the highest praise I can give it. 
Suffice it to say that Rod sings deep from his soul while Ron Wood sends 
out some purely astonishing slide guitar that cuts through the room like a 
knife through butter. 

These records are all worth hearing. Most are worth having. Rod 
Stewart’s album may be worth dying for. You decide. 
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city mix 


of a dozen different Phil Spector mid-sixties tunes but isn’t a straight cop 
from any of them, if you discount the pure Crystals string breaks. This 
album is a well-spring of the past; to play it as I sleep is to summon 
dreams of hits crackling over the radio in the Pontiac when I was ten. 
‘‘Angela” is Lesley Gore, ‘New York City” is Chuck Berry, ‘‘We’re All 
Water” is the Shirelles, “‘Sunday Bloody Sunday” is the Supremes’ 
‘Where Did Our Love Go” minus the melody. And I’m no Yoko fan but 
I was humming her variation on “Lipstick on Your Collar,” ‘Sisters O 
Sisters” for a week. 

With the exception of “John Sinclair” (regrettably, the best song on 
the album, and the only one that belongs to a different musical tradition) 
Lennon and the. superb Elephant’s Memory etch the threatening 
ambiance of New York into your skull in every track. And if you’ve ever 
been there for any length of time you know that New York is shrill, or at 
least high-pitched. Really shrill when compared to L.A.—just as much 
oraffic in one-tenth the space, nasal accents, less money, more lifein- 
your-hands situations. This means that an album about New York has 
gotta sound desperate, and that the tranquility of “Born in a Prison” 
must come off as forced. You can’t GO to Central Park and mellow out 
anymore; you might just as well stay on 42nd Street. There’s hostility and 
dogpoop everywhere these days. 

The album fails completely if you look at the cover too closely, or take 
it as seriously as John seems to. If you dance to it you’ll like most of it and 
we expect profundity from John Lennon, not just dance music. Never 
mind that John’s hottest Beatles material was his cover of Larry Williams 
on Beatles VI, and never mind that the Live Jam moves like a mother. 


from page 13 
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And Exile on Main Street is the L.A. experience, all right, and it’s the 
best one since the Doors’ L.A. Woman. But I’d venture that the Stones’ 
creation is the better because more care has been paid to everything. It 
was recorded there, the cover was built there, the songs are so evocative 
they had to be written there, and, most importantly, IT WAS MIXED 
THERE. 

Am I alone in thinking—no, knowing—that the bad mix of Exile was 
done on purpose? Its dream-like quality fits the lonely living rooms of 
Encino, the Westwood parking lots deserted at 4AM, the freeway 
speedtrip, the highschool afternoons and midnight alley roam. The 
steamy, balling-in-quicksand mood of “Just Wanna See His Face,” one 
of the most-criticized tracks, would be destroyed if Mick’s voice were 
upfront and clear, and if the guitar were a ping and not a glimmer. Good 
mixing would make it a hard-edged cut, which wouldn’t fit after the 
grunting ‘‘Ventilator’”’ or before the limpid ‘Let It Lose.” 

And I'll confess that I have a preference toward work that is badly 
recorded or badly mixed. American Beauty is a nice album, I suppose, 
but it’s a one-shot. Give me the smoky, brawling energy of Bo Diddley’s 
Beach Party, The Who Sings My Generation, Otis Live in Europe, Got 
LIVE if You Want It and, yes, Grand Funk Live Album, every single 
time. Those aren’t one-shots because there’s always something about 
them you’ll never understand, never be able to intellectualize. Since so 
much is inaudible or distorted you learn more with each playing, you 
receive new images of destruction, or dancing, or sexuality, or what have 

you. 

A bad mix is a lot more complicated than a bad recording because it 
can be done deliberately. (I do not believe Grant Funk Live was intended 
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John’s been linked with deep philosophical rambling, for some reason. 
There was nothing lyrically “profound” about Plastic Ono Band or 
Imagine; they succeeded because they were simple, honest, and dealt 
with one thing at a time. Some Time tackles New York life and radical 
politics, and John’s too intense to dissipate himself this way so one side 


must suffer. 


He’s also just one guy, leaning more and more on his wife’s dubious 
help. The Stones can afford to play around more and reach greater 
heights because they can fasten themselves around Mick, their primal 
screamer. This is why groups will be around longer than solo artists—no 


one man can do everything. 


Start counting the cars on the NEW Jersey turnpike. We’re moving 


west on the sticky tongue. 


L.A. is dream city, tarantula burgh of spiritual mist, where, if you 
know where to look, all your values can be reversed for ten dollars (or all 
night long for twenty). It’s a weird city to live in. The potential hasn’t 
been touched yet, except in the prose of Raymond Chandler or Nathaneal 
West;no great poet has yet emerged from the city of archetypal 
fragmentation, even though Charles Bukowski’s good, and we’ve had to 
rely on film and rock. One could argue that film and rock are the only 
avenues now, that poetry is outmoded, but I think the innate privateness 
of poetry is just as valid as the more public media that communicate the 


L.A. experience. 


to be an engineer’s nightmare.) When JEFF Beck’s guitar is mixed over 
Bob Tench’s vocal on “‘Situation” from the superb Rough and Ready LP 
a sonic point is being made. You’re limiting yourself i you see this only as 
a flaw, because that means you’re just receiving the musical experience 
verbally. Maybe that’s why rock people and film people get along so well. 


’ 


In the instance I gave Beck recorded a “flawed” mix for deliberate effect. 


serious listener. 


His egotism spurs his genius, and this track is both thrilling and 
exasperating, which is the real intention of the song. Mick Jagger is an 
earteaser. If it’s lyrics you want, you’ll get them, the best ones since 
Dylan, but you’ll have to work hard, making them more rewarding to the 


What makes Exile on Main Street the best album of 1972 is its raunch, 


its lyricism, its imagery, its complete appropriateness in terms of its goal, 


the git-ar plays. 


another movie list from buz bezore 


Friday, November 10 
L’AGE D’OR (Bunuel & Dali 1930) 7 & 9 pm Thi Lec 3 
FRIEND-LIGHT FILMS $1 


Saturday, November 11 
MAD DOGS & ENGLISHMEN (1971) 7,9, & 11 pm Thi 
Lec 3 SANTA CRUZ CINEMA GUILD $1 


THE STRANGER (Welles 1946) 11:30 pm Crown Dining 
Room GOTTERDAMMERUNG 25 cents 


Sunday, November 12 
LA DOLCE VITA (Fellini 1959) 7 & 10:15 pm Thi Lec 3 
FILMEDIA $1 


Monday, November 13 
THE THIRD MAN (Reed 1950) 7:30 pm Classroom 
Building 2 FILM & WAR 50 cents 


“‘uesday, November 14 


NIGHTFALL (Tourneur 1956) 4 pm Thi Lec 3 FILM NOIR 
75 cents 


S/LENT PROGRAM 7:30 Thi Lec 3 SILENT CINEMA 
free 


LITTLE CAESAR (Le Roy 1930) Tentative 8 pm Merrill 
Dining Room MERRILL FILM CLUB 25 & 50 cents 


Wednesday, November 15 
OUT OF MY PAST (Tourneur 1947 
KISS ME DEADLY (Aldrich 1955) 7 & 9 pm Thi Lec 3 
FILM NOIR 75 cents 


Thursday, November 16 

HIGH SIERRA (Walsh 1941) 
GENTLEMAN JIM (Walsh 1942) 8 pm Classroom 
Building 2 AMERICAN FILM IN THE 1930's free 


ROSEMARY’S BABY (Polanski 1968) 8 pm Stevenson 
Dining Room STEVENSON FILM CLUB 25 & 50 cents 


Friday, November 17 
RED DESERT (Antonioni 1964) 7, 9, & 11 pm Thi Lec 3 
THE MOVIE CLUB $1 


Saturday, November 18 
A FILM AT NAT SCI Ill #* &* & 11 pm Thi Lec 3 $1 


CAUGHT (Ophuls 1949) Tentative 11:30 pm Crown 
Dining Room GOTTERDAMMERUNG 25 cents 


Monday, November 20 
STEEL HELMET (Fuller 1951) 7:30 pm Classroom 
Building 2 FILM & WAR 50 cents 


Tuesday, November 21 
RAMROD (deToth 1947) 
FORTY GUNS (Fuller 1957) 3:15 & 5 pm Thi Lec 3 FILM 
NOIR 75 cents 


S/LENT PROGRAM 7:30 pm Thi Lec 3 SILENT CINEMA 
free 


_ Sunday, November 26 


JULIET OF THE SPIRITS (Fellini 1965) 7 & 9:30 pm Thi 
Lec 3 FILMEDIA $1 


Monday, November 27 
GREEN BERETS (Wayne 1968) 7:30 pm Classroom 
Building 2 FILM & WAR 50 cents 


Tuesday, November 28 
LONELY ARE THE BRAVE (Miller & Trumbo 1962) 8 pm 
Merrill Dining Room MERRILL FILM CLUB 25 & 50 
cents 


S/LENT PROGRAM7:30 pm Thi Lec 3 SILENT CINEMA 
free 


Wednesday, November 29 

THE BIG HEAT (Land 1953) 

WHILE THE CITY SLEEPS (Land 1956) 7 & 9 pm Thi Lec 
3 FILM NOIR 75 cents 


its logical structure and cuts like “Rocks Off,” “Rip This Joint,” 
“Tumbling Dice,” “Happy,” “All Down the Line” and “Stop Breaking 
Down.” Listen to them and try not to dance. Or listen harder and try to 
miss the point of the whole double album— what Exile is doing is 
documenting the terror of Life in L.A., proving that ‘“mellowness” 
doesn’t work on side two (Lennon did the same thing but the Stones do it 
deliberately), and finding the real cathartic force in music itself, in the 
creative process music entails. The good Lord can shine a light on you, 
too, and make ‘‘moto-cycle redfreeks” into soul survivors just as long as 


Thursday, November 30 
PERFORMANCE 8 pm _ Classroom Building 2 
AMERICAN FILM IN THE 1930's free 


UNDERWORLD USA (Fuller) 4 pm Thi Lec 3 FILM NOIR 
75 cents 


Friday, December 1 
BELLE DE JOUR (Bunuel 1966) 7 & 9 pm Thi Lec 3 
FRIEND-LIGHT FILMS $1 


Saturday, December 2 
UCSC STUDENT FILMS to be announced 


IT'S ALWAYS FAIR WEATHER (Donnen & Kelly 1955) 


11:30 pm Crown Dining Room GOTTERDAMMERUNG 
25 cents 


Sunday, December 3 


SATYRICON (Fellini 1969) 7 & 9:30 pm Thi Lec 3 
FILMEDIA $1 


Monday, December 4 
THE KREMLIN LETTER (Houston) 7:30 pm Classroom 
Building 2 FILM & WAR 50 cents 


Tuesday, December 5 
A FILM FROM CHINA To be announced Merrill Dining 
Room 


Wednesday, December 6 
TOUCH OF EVIL (Welles 1958) 
TJE MALED LOSS (Fuller 1965) 7 & 9 pm Thi Lec 3 
FILM NOIR 75 cents 


Thursday, December 7 
LADY FROM SHANGHAI (Welles 1948) Tentative 
SUNSET BOULEVARD (Wilder 1950) 8 pm Classroom 
Building 2 AMERFILM IN THE 1930's free 


Friday, December 8 
LAUREL AND HARDY, KEATON AND FIELDS 7 & 9:30 
pm Thi Lec 3 FRIEND-LIGHT FILMS 50 cents 


5S 
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Intramural 
Sports 


the coach around with a clipboard 
and a whistle and handing around 
the locker room watching 
everybody else take showers. The 
UCSC sports managers in no way 
fit this mold (with the possible 
exception of Jim Wilson). First of 
all, they’re no dummies; they get 
paid for what they’re doing (other 
than just being in the team 
picture). Second, they’re nice guys 
who would be glad to talk about it 
if you're interested in finding out. 
To let you know who these 
people are, we're going to be 
running a short feature on each 
sports manager in the next few 
weeks (two per week). This week 
you get to hear about the sports 
managers from V and Kresge. 
Virgil “Gym” Wilson is one of 
those sports managers who gained 
instant fame and recognition upon 
taking the post. It has been 
estimated that almost 3 percent of 
the students at College V know 
that he is the sports manager for 
their college. A lot of people know 
Virgil Wilson, but not that many 
know that he’s sports manager; I 
live right across the hall from him 
and I didn’t even know he was a 
sports manager, for Pete’s sake. 
Virgil is alsoan R.A. and a College 
V’s resident magician; some of his 
tricks are really amazing (but 
don’t ask him to show you any-- 
he’s getting paid to talk about the 
sports program). He lives with his 
magic doves at College Vin A 441, 
and his phone number is x4257. 
He'll be glad to talk to you, and 
has sign-up sheets outside his door 
for the latest activities. You'd 
better hurry up, though, his draft 
number was called last month. 


Elaine Powers is the sports 
manager for Kresge College. She’s 
involWved in sports herself down at 
the field house, on an intramural 
softball team and in a scuba diving 
class (one of the participants in the 
World Underwater Hockey 
Championship coming up _ this 
Friday). Both Elaine and one of 
her roommate wanted the job of 
sports manager, so they decided to 
switch off next quarter and then 
both do it in the spring. Like so 
many of us here, she’s into a lot of 
things (backpacking, writing, 
music...) but doesn’t know what 
she wants to do ( she may be 
getting sick of hearing the 
perennial question - ‘and what’s 
your major?”). Kresge people: 
she’s a nice person to talk to, so go 
see her at D-6 Married Student 
Apartments. 

Virgil and Elaine have perhaps 
the toughest territory to cover for a 
sports manager; College V and 
Kresge aren’t exactly the jock 
capitals of the world. For one 
thing, the fieldhouse seems like a 
long ways from their side of the 
campus, and if you’re not really 
that hot on doing sports anyway 
it’s just far enough away to keep 
you home. 


Or, perhaps these hippies just 
have other things todo. At any 
rate, neither Elaine nor Virgil see 
this as a “problem” particularly; 
whoever wants to participate will, 
that’s the idea behind P.E. at 
Santa Cruz. But, it’s also clear 
that many people who might really 
like it once they tried it don’t even 
know about the intramural 


program, and these are the people 


they are trying to reach. So if you 
want to have fum, and do 
something nice for your body, 
contact Virgil or Elaine and find 
out what’s happe. ing. 
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Faitz Sticks Neck Out 


by TOM BOLES 
Staff Writer 

Henry Faitz, post chairman of 
the Santa Cruz Regional Group of 
the Sierra Club, is the Democratic 
candidate for State Assembly from 
the 31st district against incumbent 
Frank Murphy. 

According to Faitz, one of the 
most important issues in this 
election is that of the environment. 
“Our very survival is now 
threatened by the increase in the 
pollution of our water and air. The 
California Coast, one of our most 
precious natural resources, is 
being destroyed by developers."’ 

On the whole subject of the 
further development of Santa 
Cruz. Henry Faitz is very clear. ‘I 
would like to see a height limit of © 
5-6 stories placed on all buildings 
in SANTA Cruz. I think highways 
1 and 17 should be taken out of 
freeway planning.”’ He feels that 
Santa Cruz definitely needs some 
sort of Regional Planning 
Commission to take care of future 
growth, especially in light of the 


For Environment 


fact that the City Manager is very 
development minded. 

Mr. Faitz is an outspoken critic 
of the present plan for Lighthouse 
Point. “Lighthouse Point is the 
wrong place for the convention 
center. The city has funds 
amounting to $440,000 available 


from revenue sharing that would - 


go a long way towards preserving 
the Point and other landmarks in 
Santa Cruz.” 

Concerning the change in the 
election date for Santa Cruz 
municipal offices from April to 
November, Mr. Faitz feels that this 
is nothing but ‘‘political 
chicanery” such that the terms of 


the councilmen will be extended 6 
months, including those not up for 
election this year. 

Mr. Faitz came to Santa Cruz 
looking for a “good place to raise 
his children"’ and he thinks he's 
found it. Now he’s going to do his 
best to make sure it stays that way. 


FEEDBACK 


from page 7 
Editor: 


Last week Ben Stein presented 
One interesting way of looking at 
the record of Richard Nixon. I 
have another view. Richard Nixon 
is a ruthless, corrupt politician 
who would sacrifice any position to 
be re-elected. He represents and 
encourages the worst fears, and 
Prejudices of the American 
middle-class. 

Take Vietnam, for example. For 
the last four years the U.S. has 
waged a horrible war in which 4.5 
million Indochinese civilians were 
killed, maimed or made homeless. 
The U.S. dropped 3.7 million tons 
of bombs, and spent $59 billion for 
war. On election eve Nixon 
declared a settlement. Was anyone 
surprised ? 

While the war was going on he 
reduced the draft call causing less 
damage to Americans and 
infinitely more damage to Asians. 
He knows most Americans don’t 
care about yellows as much as 
whites. He effectively took the 
steam out of the anti-war 
movement while 
bombingIndochina back into the 
Stone Age. Nixon Opposes amnesty 
for draft resisters. 


Look at the Nixon record on 


women. Nixon’s campaign 
literature proclaims that he 
doubled the number of women in 
high positions. Nevertheless they 
occupy less than 2 per cent of the 
important government posts. 
Nixon has failed to enforce 
Executive Order 11375 forbidding 
sex discrimination in all 
institutions receiving federal 
contracts. Nixon vetoed the 
Comprehensive Child 
Development Act which would 
provide child-care centers for 3 
million children. He flatly opposes 
@ woman's right to abortion. 
Look at the Nixon record on 
Civil Liberties. The Nixon 
administration has futilely 


prosecuted the Conspiracy 8, the 


Berrjgans, Leslie Bacon, Angela 
Davis and Daniel Ellsberg. In 
May, 1971, thousands were illegaly 
arrested en masse in Washington. 
Under Nixon we found that the 
army was spying on thousands of 
civilians. Nixon pushed for and 
won a preventive detention law, 
the no-knock law and mass 
wiretapping. 

Nixon nominated 
Segregationists Carswell and 
Haynsworth before he _ finally 
placed on the Supreme Court two 
of the most anti-libertarian 
justices in American history, 
Burger and Rehnquist. Nixon 
attempted to censor the press in 
the Pentagon APERS CASE. 

Nixon watched tv when we 
marched on Washington in 1969. 


Nixon defended theNational 
Guard when 4 were killed at Kent 
State and 9 at Jackson State. 
Agnew promptly called protestors 
““‘bums.” 

Last week we catalogued some 
of the Nixon scandals. Henry 
Fairlie, conservative 
correspondent for the Tory 
Spectator recently wrote, “‘Richard 
Nixon is the chieftain of a lawless 
administration. . . The present 
administration is carrying the 
exercisie of corruption to a level of 
lawlessness which is intolerable.”’ 

If only I had the words, the 
ability, to convey to this nation 
what a horrorl think four years of 
a Nixon administration that 
doesn’t need to be re-elected will 
bring to this country. Vote. Vote!! 
VOTE!! 


Sincerely, 
Joshua Miller 


THE 


UITAR 
WORKS 


Fine Stringed Instruments 
Custom Guitar and Amp Work 


Expert Repair 
525 WATER ST., SANTA CRUZ, CA. 
(408) 427-1339 


SPOCK 


from page 1 


As for platform, the People’s 
Party advocates US withdrawal 
from all overseas bases and the 
severing of all overseas economic 
ties. They -propose a guaranteed 
income of $6500 and a maximum 
income of $50,000 (the latter is 
almost precisely Dr. Spock’s 


income after taxes). This second 
plank would achieve two goals 
which seemed dearest to Spock’s 
heart, namely abolishing the twin 
evils of the profit motive and the 
fear of economic insecurity. In 
response to questions later he 
attributed most specified national 
and corporate evils such as war 
and oppression to the former, and 
most individual and familial evils 
such as crime & discrimination to 
the latter cause. 


Hot Chili 
Cold Bee. 


POETRY 
The United Bar will 
per night for a week for 


BAR LIFE. Allentries must be submitted to Dave behind the 
bar by Nov. 20. 


2023 North Pacific - Santa Cruz - 423-9775 
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P&F proposes to eliminate 
penalties for victimless crimes. 

Decentralization was a central 
theme in Spock’s enunciated 
program. He would turn most 
governmental functions over to the 
neighborhoods, giving neighbors 
the power to hire officials and 
service officers such as the police. 
He'd break up large corporations 
into neighborhood units to be 
mostly run by local workers and 
consumers. He’d eliminate boards 
of regents. 

After his speech, Spock 
answered questions from the floor. 
Victor Perera, a native of 
Guatemala, brought up the 
subject of the US intervention in 
that country in the 1950’s. Spock 
responded by stating that our 
actions overseas went against our 


basic principles and that in fact . 


the US is the greatest force for 
reaction in the world. He cited the 
interests of overseas investors who 
like to deal with reliable right-wing 
dictatorships as being mostly 
responsible for this. 

When asked how one stops 
discrimination, Spock stated that 
financial insecurity with its 


resultant discontent as being the . 


major cause. He also pointed out 
that simply passing and enforcing 
anti-discrimination laws has been 
shown to be effective in affecting 
bigotry and alluded to some 


empirical data supporting this. 


Someone asked Spock if he 
approved of the new left wing 
sentiment among youth today and 
he answered that while he was 
excited by the new willingness of 
some to get involved and organize 
community action projects, he was 
disturbed by those who had gotten 
cynical, given up and left the field 
to the less noble. 

One man pointed out how 
disunity in the Left and in the 
antiwar movement had defeated 
them in the past and how great the 
stakes were in this election. He 
asked if it wasn’t wrong for Dr. 
Spock to run for President and 
take votes away from the most 
radical Democratic candidate in 
recent memory at a time when he’s 
running against one of the most 
conservative Presidents. 

Spock replied that he did 
indeed hate Nixon but didn’t 
support McGovern, who was in 
favor of free enterprise and wanted 
the US to keep most of its overseas 
bases, either. Spock also pointed 
out that if his party is to build to 
an eventual majority it can’t defer 
to another candidate every four 
years. He did defer just a little at 
the last moment when he said it 
was more important for members 
of the audience to vote for his 
party’s local candidates than that 
they necessarily vote for him. 


ind All That Jazz 
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Herbert Sandler, president of Golden West Savings 


No bodily function could ever be successfully completed in this 
building, I thought. How out-of-place a semen stain would look on the 
rug,or crumbs of food on the glistening plastic counters; if I needed to 
relieve myself surely I would have to retreat to one of the two large potted 
palms to perform that function. 

I sat hunched over in a chromed steel and black vinyl chair fiddling 
surreptitiously with my tape recorder. I had come to this office, the 
headquarters of Golden West Savings and Loan Association in 
downtown Oakland, to interview its president, Mr. Herbert Sandler. The 
reason for the interview was Mr. Sandler’s plans for possible demolition 
of the McHugh and Bianchi grocery buildin , the lovely 1886 downtown 
landmark situated at Pacific and Mission streets. 

The type of slick building design Mr. Sandler prefers was evident 
throughout the office. I was set adrift a “conversation group”’ of chairs 
and gleaming lipstick tube cylindrical orange plastic tables, defined by a 
circular white band in the carpet. Across from me rows of all-white desks 
and matching hot-orange chairs for the secretaries stretched away 
beneath lights shielded by curved rectangles of chrome. The white tellers’ 
counter swept around one corner of the office, two continuous bands of 
white. Chromed mirror shields hid the cash registers. In one direction, 
through the floor to ceiling windows set in bronzed metal frames, several 
other bank buildings were visible. 

Outside, the ceaseless rhythm of traffic and procession of pedestrians 
was quite a change from the slower pace of Santa Cruz’ Pacific Ave. I 
wondered how sensitive someone from this environment could be to the 
more old-fashioned, nature-determined environment of Santa Cruz. 

Mr. Sandler’s office is on the tenth floor, behind tall plum-red doors. I 
expected to find a robed Mandarin emperor seated on a gilded throne, 
behind the cold formality of these doors. 

“This is quite a place you’ve got here,” I said to Mr. Sandler as he 
guided me into his office. “I’m not quite sure how I should take that,” 
said Mr. Sandler smiling genially. His office appeared cool and 
collected—no grubby bookkeeping in this room—and commanded a 
wide view of central Oakland, and the hills in back of it. 

Mr. Sandler is a tall man. With his sandy hair cropped short atop his 
earnest, bespectacled face, one might expect him to be one of the junior 
executives in the bank rather than its president. 

He began the business part of the interview by saying, “The exact 
status is that everything is status quo. No precipitive action will be taken 
on the building.” The rest of his statements were considerably more open 
to question. His strategy consisted of four basic elements. Number one 
was that he had to appear to like me, which will increase the chances of 
me liking him. Then, in case I didn’t see his good points on my own, he 
would present them to me of his own volition. No one was more interested 
in Art than he, and in spite of the fact that it set him apart from other 
bankers, he is a liberal democrat. He would never build the same kind of 
building in San Francisco as he would in Santa Cruz. 

Now that it was established that we were both OK guys the next step 
was mutual commisseration on the lack of like. worthiness in our 
respective peers. On his side he mentioned those dreadful oversized 
highrises in San Francisco. His firm, on the other hand, built elegantly 
designed offices like their new Capitola branch. (That office can be 
approximately described as a crate sitting on top of a pitcher, or an 
architect’s version of a Jack-in-the-Box). The design was supposed to 
make the building seem larger than it really is so that the building 
wouldn’t be dominated by the surrounding wasteland of 41st Avenue. 
While patting Golden West on the back Mr. Sandler took 
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every opportunity to assure me that he felt I wasn’t 
like the rest of the Santa Cruz preservationists. They, 
he believed, weren’t quite as scrupulous as they could 
be—who knows what depths they would sink to 
merely to salvage some moldering Victorian leftover. 
Mr. Sandler never came out and said that the 
preservationists weren’t honest, but he certainly 
implied it. ; 

Now he could go ahead an question the validity of 
the Save The McHugh and Bianchi Building 
campaign since it had been made clear to me that he 
thought I hadn’t been responsible for any of the 
unethical tactics, I had been active in circulating the 
petition. He claimed that many people who signed the 
petition had never even seen the building they 
professed to like. I protested that this was not true 
because I made sure that all the people who signed 
petitions had looked at the building. He replied that 
of course he knew I had acted correctly but that 
others hadn’t. 

“What about all the letters you have received 
asking that the building be saved?” I asked. He said 
that Golden West had indeed gotten a good many 
letters advising that the building be saved, but had 
also received letters which advised demolition of the 
building. To persuade me he handed me a letter by a 
woman who liked the Capitola office, and hoped that 
Golden West would plop down a similar gorgeous 
hunk of architecture at the site of the McHugh and 
Bianchi building. Mr. Sandler admitted that the clear 
majority of the letters (I suspect there are hardly any 
in favor of demolition) favored the preservation of the 
grocery building. Besides, he chided me gently, he 
too, had been involved in campaigns to influence an 
organization. He realized that a group of few 
dedicated individuals could persuade other people 
who really didn’t care about the particular issue to 
write letters or sign petitions. 

Did Mr. Sandler like the building, or think it had 
architectural merit? He did not and neither did the 
architects (some of the most highly respected on the 
West Coast, he noted) to whom he had shown pictures 
of it. He prefers to say that other people don’t like it 
or that Golden West won’t take any hasty action 
rather than come right out and say he dislikes the 
building. He said the McHugh and Bianchi building 
was a bad example of Italianate-Stick architecture. If 
good examples were wanted there were plenty in the 
Western Addition area of San Francisco. This did not 


UHN MALONE 
Golden West Capitola Branch Office 


Golden West Corte Madera Branch Office 
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The McHugh & Bianchi! Buliding JOHN MALONEY 
placate me. I don’t want to have to go to San 
Francisco to see Victorian architecture— I want it 
preserved immediately around me, in Santa Cruz. 

I asked Mr. Sandler to consider a plan to take one 
side of the grocery building and pick out the details in 
different hues of paint. This would give people a 
chance to see how nice the building could look if it 
was restored. He said he would wait until later to 
make up his mind about the offer. I have the feeling 
that he will never agree to such a proposition because 
it would be so much more difficult to tear down a 
splendidly painted building than a drably ‘painted 
one. The public reaction would be so much more 
unfavorable. 

Should Mr. Sandler be trusted? I think not. I think 
he has made his mind up long ago that the building 
should be razed and has never changed his opinion 
since.-The only change is, that he says that he will 
consider the matter carefully. BUT IN ALL 
LIKELIHOOD HE WILL EVENTUALLY TEAR 
THE BUILDING DOWN AND KNOWS THAT 
THAT IS HIS INTENTION. I would be happy to be 
proved wrong by any positive action, not words, of his. 

He absolutely refuses to credit the public with being 
in favor of the preservation of the building. He ignores 
architects and architectural historians who like the 
building. 

Is there any hope for the McHugh and Bianchi 
building? Yes, there is a considerable chance it could 
be saved. The Friends of Mammoth versus Mono 
County state supreme court decision of this year 
allows for the interpretation of the state law requiring 
environmental impact reports to be filed to include 
historic structures, according to Ian McPhail, local 
attorney. A city council hearing on an environmental 
impact report on the building would give friends of 
the building a chance to show that it would hurt the 
historical environment of Santa Cruz to have it 
removed. 

The other main chance would be to convince Mr. 
Sandler that Golden West would be so unpopular in 
Santa Cruz if it took out the building that he should 
either use the building for his branch office, or sell it 
to someone interested in preserving it. There is no 
doubt that the building could dasily be restored—he 
never even mentioned that as a problem. 

Go down and take a look at the building (Mission 
and Pacific Sts.) and if you like what you see write to 
Mr. Sandler t this address: 


Mr. Herbert Sandler 

President 

Golden West Savings and Loan Assoc. 
1970 Broadway 

Oakland, Calif. 94612 


Write to the city planning commission and ask that a 
hearing be granted and an environmental impact 
study done on the granting of a demolition permit for 
the building: 


Santa Cruz City Planning Commission 
City Hall 

809 Center Street 

Santa Cruz, Clif. 95060 
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Frank Murphy: 


a record of accomplishment. 


Frank Murphy has been your Assemblyman for 6 years and he’s proving to be more and more 
effective in getting the job done. 


It was Murphy in 1971 who led the fight against unsightly billboards on scenic highways. 


Frank eoeaeY has voted for every coastline protection bill before the State Legislature. 
Murphy’s AB 704 removed State Highway 1 in Northern Santa Cruz County from the freeway and 
expressway system, thus assuring retention of the unique scenic character of 

the coast highway. 


When a highly effective teacher intern program at the University of California at Santa Cruz was 

out heh of the state budget, it was Murphy who led the successful effort to restore state 
unding. 

When'many school districts throughout the state (including 2 in Merced County) faced loss of 

expected state aid, Murphy’s AB 1628 provided the necessary funding. 

When an unexpected ruling of the Department of Agriculture was about to force a milk 

processing plant employing 175 peop in Gustine to move out of state, it was Murphy’s 

urgency measure (AB 1396) which reversed the ruling and saved the endangered jobs. 

When the Department of Consumer Affairs sought implementation of its most important 

consumer bill, it was Frank Murphy who was asked to author and carry the needed legislation. 


All this and more was accomplished in 1972 alone. Frank Murphy knows his district and he 
knows its problems — and he solves them. 


Frank Murphy gets the job done. 


Re-Elect 


FRANK 
MURPHY 


Assemblyman 


Paid for by the Committee to Re-Elect Assemblyman Frank Murphy « Dan Bias, Chairman 
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REFLECTIONS OF 
A MAD ORGANIC 
* FARMER 


With rain and winter weather looming on the horizon, Home Farm 
residents are scrambling to solve the problem of winter accomodations. 
Shelter, however, is only one aspect of a problem which really involves 
defining the relationship of Man to the Land. In this perspective, 
housing becomes a question of lifestyle, and lifestyle in turn iwil 
determine housing choices. The solution is not yet at hand. 

“To live somewhere other than you land is schizophrenic,” said 
Arnold, who lives as organically as anyone we know. “It’s a kind of 
madness-dividing life into arbitrary sections called ‘‘work’’ and “‘play”’ 
and ‘‘Home’”’. | like to think life is more of a continuum. For us to 
commute to a farm seems absurd.” 

Not all the farmers would be uncomfortable living away from the 
land. Leonard and two others vacated their tipi in favor of a small 
apartment. ‘We needed more space, more privacy, that the farm offers 
at this time, ’’ Leonard said pleasantly. ‘‘We don’t feel any real sacrifice 
of values in living downtown. It’s kind of a comfortable change.”’ 

Farm Director Steve Kaffka feels strongly that the future of the Farm 
should rest with development of close contact with the land. ‘Future 
dwellings for those working on the Farm Project should be located right 
here on the farm. We need to develop a unified architectural theme 
along rural lines, and we must plan the living space so as to minimize 
conflicts with the best sites for growing plants.” Steve wants to keep 
the dwellings small to avoid crowding. But finishing the future-tripping, 
Steve concluded, ‘‘We need to find adequate winter housing 
somewhere close by, right away.” 

Many students are currently doing projects on the Farm, but not 
living there. Peggy Ledyard is one student who wants to develop part 
of her College VIII program around the Farm. ‘‘I think it’s essential that 
anyone working with the farm concepts also understands what it 
means to live on the land. How else can you really feel the land, unless 
you live there, too? The best thing would be to make the farm your 
whole program for a quarter or a summer, and learn the flow of thinking 
and working close to the earth.” 

If students and farm staff are to explore organic living and find new 
ways to identify with the Earth, the question inevitably emerges; how 
does this relate to a university education? We all know that a farm 
means living with nature, but Brian Barhaugh thought there was 
something else. ‘‘It’s the kind of thing being developed in wilderness 
schools now- rich folks learning to live outdoors on a weekend basis. 
But we're trying to establish a permanent relationship with nature. It 
means the university is developing a program to meet the lifelong needs 
of lots of folks for an ecological way of life.’ If that’s the case, we’re 
glad to wait for a winter house. 
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. Clearinghouse 


BY DONNA OLSEN 


Staff Writer 


“I got the idea by taking a 
couple of courses from University 
Extension,” said Rick Kerrigan, 
presently the sole coordinator of 
Clearinghouse, an alternative 
learning program he is developing. 

“I took two courses last spring: 
one.in the ecology of the redwoods, 
and. another in the survival 
techniques of Indians. There were 
a couple of deficiencies I saw, so I 
went to Extension and told them I 
wanted to teach a course in plant 
identification.” 

Kerrigan was informed that he 
needed a master’s degree to teach 
an Extension course. 

“This is the alternative I came 
up with,” says Kerrigan. 

Clearinghouse is Kerrigan’s 
name for what might be called an 
experimental college at other UC 
campuses and at numerous 
colleges and universities. It will 
work on a_ simple principle, 
Kerrigan says, by which persons 
interested in listing a course in the 
Clearinhouse catalog will pay 
$3.00 to help for the printing. 

Persons interested in taking 


_ courses in certain areas are also 


being encouraged to notify 
Kerrigan, and a form of inventory 
cross indexing hopefully will put 
teachers in touch witn students. 

College V student David Arora 
will teach an eight week course in 
his already popular mushroom 
hunting hobby. Arora has taught 
the course several times in the past 
under University auspices. 

The only other course now 
scheduled will be Kerrigan’s two- 
week plant identification study, 
involving two seminars and two 
field trips. He hopes to teach a 
winemaking course in late summer 
or fall, when the fruit season would 
facilitate it. 

Teachers will set their own 
prices for taking courses, 
determining in Kerrigan’s words 
“‘what it would be worth to them to 
teach their course.’’ Ten percent 
‘of the receipts would be returned 
over to Clearinghouse to pay for 
other administrative needs. 
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: An Alternative — 
Learning Program 


Arora plans to charge $5.00 for 
his mushroom course, and 
Kerrigan hasn’t decided what he 
will charge. 

“I'd like to offer people the 
opportunity to earn a substantial 
part of their living by teaching 
something they really believe in, 
rather than doing something 
antisocial like pumping gas or 
selling real estate,”’ Kerrigan said. 

Kerrigan is attempting to 
“break out’’ of the ‘‘hip’”’ element 
of Santa Cruz, and to stimulate 
many segments of the community 
into participation. ‘‘For example, 
ther’s a lot of knowledge in the 
senior citizens’ element, but 
somehow it’s been ignored. ‘Hip’ 
people seem to be the most 
accessible at the moment.” 

Some of Kerrigan’s ideas 
include stimulating government 
agencies into giving seminars ‘‘in 
what they think their roles and 
responsibilities are,’’ and 
encouraging short-term classes as 
well as long-term seminars. 

Will Clearinhouse succeed? 
Kerrigan thinks it will sink or 
swim within the next two quarters. 

One idea he has, to avoid contiict 
with the University’s schedule, is 
having starting dates at least two 
weeks after each academic quarter 
here has begun. He feels people 


will be enough settled in their 
official UC business -- if they are 
UC people in the first place -- by 
the Clearinghouse starting dates 
roll around. 

The first Clearinghouse catalog 
will be circulated around January 
15, according to Kerrigan. 

Kerrigan is .a conscientious 
objector currently serving his 
civilian duty. During summers he 
is a park aide at Portola State 
Park, and during the rest of the 
year he is a research aide for the 
state parks system. At present he 
is compiling a plant index catalog 
fgr Cowell Redwoods State Park in 


Felton. 


He is a former college V student, 
and was a junior at the time he was 
drafted. Kerrigan received some 
degree of notoriety in the spring of 
1971 when he held a Pornography 
competition in the UCSC 
communications building. It was 
attended by luminaries such as 
poet Lawrence Ferlinghetti, and 
boycotted by University of 
California officials. 

“This is the same type of 
energy,” he says, ‘“‘but it’s in a 
different direction.” 

Kerrigan wants persons to 
contact him at 423-5179 or 915 
Third Street, if interested in 
Clearinghouse. 


Garden Project Re-Opened 


Yes, the garden is open now, and more for pleasure than just for the 
sake of work. Last Spring was the ending climax of Allan Chadwick 
with the University Student Garden Project, and now the Garden has 
re-opened for students to come and build and enjoy their gardens. We 
are now about to begin planning the permanent areas of the garden for 
enjoyment, beauty, and fruitfulness. The job is enormous, and all 
student participation of any sort will be necessary to accomplish the 
task. It is your ‘‘Garden;’’ come and build it and study the worlk and 
mankind from Eden. 

Winter is approaching soon; thus most all work will be indoor, 
consisting of general organization of materials, etc., planning areas of 
the garden, and ordering of seeds and plants. Outside work is pretty 
much projected for Spring and Summer: bulb planting, pruning, 
ground and path work, etc. A weekly work scheduleike the one below 
will be posted each week in the garden column throughout the year. 
Additional information on lectures, guest speakers, field trips and hikes 
will be included. 

The “Garden” urges you all to come and gain an understanding of 
Nature through cultivation. 

STUDENT VOICE: 

Students and faculty talk a lot about discovery, growth, beauty, 
natural harmony, and living full lives. The words and notions fly heavily 
through the air. Here on campus, below Merrill College, the Student 
Garden Project invites you to come touch some good earth whenever 
you can. 

It’s surprising how many people here don’t know about the existence 
of our unique garden; everyone is invited to come, and there is work to 
be done from dawn to dusk. There is a small library of garden and 
nature books, and you can learn how to “grow your own” and actually 
practice it. When it rains, there is less that can be done, yet right now 
there's lots to be planted, and when its not too wet, there are some 


flowers to be cut (in the morning before it gets too hot) which are given 
away free. 


Essentially, the garden is not something of words. The way to know it . 


is to come by, look around, and hopefully dig in. You'll be pleaséd if 
you do. 


‘WORK SCHEDULE: October 30-November 5 

Potting of narcissus, anemones and ranunculus for winter and early 
spring bloom. 

Planting of brocolli and lettuce seedlings in the Main Garden vegetable 
area. 

Preparation of bulb beds (tulips, daffodils, and narcissus) for pianting. 
Lifting and storing of dahlia tubers 

Pruning of apricot hedge 

Rock wall construction and path work. 


LECTURE SCHEDULE: Tuesdays and Thursdays 10:30 A.M 
SEED GERMINATION : i 


HIKE: Saturday, November 4-10:00am 
Sign up at the Student Garden Chalet for hikes and field trips. 
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Local Sailing Program Made 


Possible By New Sloops 


BY P. RELEASE 


asailing program open to 
community groups, clubs, 
schools, and service organizations 
in the Santa Cruz area will be 
made possible this fall with two 
30-foot sloops being purchased 
by UC with a $20,000 gift. 
Named ‘‘Prudence’’ = and 
“Patience,” the sloops will be 
christened at noon on 
Wednesday, October 18 at the 
Santa Cruz Small Yacht Harbor. 
Already ‘Prudence’ has proven 
her meddle by zinning the 
Monterey Bay Veeder Cup for 
UCSC. The craft won three out of 
five, 6-mile races against 
Monterey Yacht Club, taking the 
last race by just three seconds. 
Dick Murray, Assistant Professor 
of Physical Education and sailing 
supervisor at CSC, said the 
campus will use the boats for 
intercollegiate racing in Santa 
Cruz, saping instruction, and 
recreation in addition to ‘bringing 
people of the community together 


Lettuce Growers, 


Proposition 22, the Agricultural 
Labor Relations Initiative, is an 
attempt by lettuce growers, the 
Farm Bureau’ and_ other 
agribusiness interests to destroy 
the rights of farmworkers and 
Cesar Chavez’s attempt to build a 
union which speaks for all 
farmworkers. The propositior. was 
developed and financed by 
agricultural employers to stop the 
farmworkers union. The growers 
spent $240,000 to qualify the 
initiative for the Nov. 7 ballot. 
Secretary of State E. Brown Jr. 
revealed the following major 
contributors: 

California Agricultural Conf. 

($156,000); 

California 

($10,000); 

Diamond Walnut Growers 

($10,000); 

Allied Grape Growers Madera 

($5,000); 

Tri Valley Growers ($5,000); 

Hunt-Wesson Food Inc. 

($3,000); and others. 

In a Los Angeles Assembly 
committee hearing on Elections 
and Reapportionment on Oct. 12, 
Secretary of State Brown 
demonstrated that this money 
financed illegal use of minors to 
secure signatures, the use of 
dodger cards (to cover up the 
official description of the 
Proposition), and the 
misrepresentation of fact by 
persuading the voters to sign the 
petition in order to “help the 
farmworker” and “lower food 
prices.”” District Attorney J. Busch 
testified that “the rate of invalid 
Signatures in Proposition 22 was 
among the highest at 37 percent 
and that many of those invalid 
Signatures were forgeries or 
otherwise fraudulent.” 


Farm Bureau 


in a program of match racing.” 
“The $20,000," said Murray, 
“was a_ gift from Cornelius 
Shields, Sr. of New York, a 
formidable yatchman who_ has 
promoted sailing for young people 
across the country with donations 
of money and boats. 

Through his efforts and Robert 
M. Allan, Jr. of Carmel, Shields 
sloops have been given to 
Stanford, UC, Berkeley, the Naval 
Post-Graduate School in 
Monterey, and UC Santa Barbara. 
‘‘The sloops are half-size replicas 
of the 60-foot America’s Cup 
sailboats and so require only three 
crew to operate, but more can be 
carried for instruction. The ‘one- 
design’ element,1’’ said Murray, 
“means that every boat in the 
class is exactly the same so that in 
competition with each other it is 
the skipper and the crew that 
make the difference in 
achievement.” 

Murray added that a great deal 
of help in securing the gift and 


Farm Bureau 
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advising on sailing activity for 
UCAC is being given by Mr. Allan, 
a friend of Mr. Shields, who 35 
years ego founded intercollegiate 
sailing recreation and racing on 
the West coast as well as 
nationally. 

,The Shields-30 is a good step 
between the boets elready owned 
by UCSC, said Murray, whoch 
include five 16-foot Flying Juniors 
and the 43-foot ‘‘Aikane’’ (given 
last year by Jack Baskin for 
academic research use es well as 
recreation). 

The boats are kept at the Santa 
Cruz Small Yacht Harbor and, 
Murray emphasized, maintained 
without any use of public funds. 
All expenses of the sailing 
program, he said, are paid for by 
students through stude,5 353 
So far 

, the UCSC Sailing Program has 
taught basic sailing to over 500 


students, staff, end faculty 
membe 
s That number 


will grow, said Murray, with the 
launching of the two new Shields- 
30 crafts and more involvement in 
the program by local groups and 
individuals. 

Last year UCSC sailors took first 
place in All-Cal competition and 
sailed against other schools in 
both the Northern California and 
the Pacific Coast Intercollegiate 
Yacht Racing Associations. 


And Agribusiness 
Out to Destroy Rights of Farmworkers 


BY BOB ZAPF 

Special to the Press 
What exactly does Proposition 
22 do? First, it creates a S person 
agricultural Labor Relations 
Board (appointed by the governor 
with no provisions for Senate 
review of the appointments). At 
the same time it sets up a 
procedure for secret ballot 
elections, outlaws most elements of 
the boycott and makes strikes at 
harvest impossible. In these ways it 
takes away from farmworkers their 
only non-violent means of struggle, 
so that even if they should win 
elections they will have no means 


to ensure that employers will 
actually agree to effective 
contracts. 


Most large growers employ only 
a few workers year-round and 
hundreds of workers at the 
harvest. At the same time most 
workers are hired by different 
growers at different periods of 
time, according to the size and 
length of harvest time. But the 
Proposition states that, for 
workers eligible for the secret 
ballot elections, they must have 
worked for the agricultural 
employer for 100 days of the last 
calendar year. (Most migratory 
labor works no more than 60 days 
out of the year on a particular crop 
harvest.) 


Section 1150.4b ensures that 
migrant and seasonal workers will 
not vote. The date of such secret 
ballot elections shall be set at a 
time when the number of 
temporary agricultural employes 
entitled to vote does not exceed the 
number of permanent agricultural 
employes entitled to vote. Because 


large growers employ only a few 
workers year round and hundreds 
of workers at the harvest, 85 
percent of all farmworkers in 
California will be excluded from 
these elections. 

In regard to boycotts, if 
Proposition 22 passes it will be 
illegal to ask people to boycott 
lettuce since ‘‘lettuce”’ is a generic 
name (1143.4b). and = any 
individuals who ‘induce or 
encourage a grocery store to 
handle only UFW lettuce” can be 
sentenced to 1 year in jail or a 
$5,000 fine or both. In the case of a 
strike or boycott or the threat of a 
strike or boycott an employer can 
get a 60-day restraining order to 
allow for ‘‘conciliation’” (1156.2). 
This section effectively eliminates 
strikes at harvest time, which is, of 
course, the only time when most 
seasonal workers are on the job. 
With regard to collective 
bargaining, Proposition 22 
provides for certain ‘“‘management 
rights’’ which cannot be the 
subject of collective bargaining. 
These include the type and 
quantity of pesticides used in the 
field and the control of the use of 
faulty machinery. 

If this Proposition passes the 
rights of farmworkers protected 
throughout their union will be 
crushed. Big money, forgery and 
massive fraud helped put 
Proposition 22 on the ballot. It is 
an attack on the basic rights of the 
farmworkers. It is a threat to all 
workers, minorities, and poor. Or, 
as District Attorney Busch says, 
“If you have enough money you 
can get anything on the ballot.” 
Please vote NO on Proposition 22. 
The farmworkers need your help. 
Call 426-1987. 
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Camacho Forceful As Ever 


BY JIM LAFFAN 


Staff Writer 


Julian Camacho is a busy man. Nearing the end of an aggressive 
campaign for the 12th district seat of Republican Burt Talcott, 
Camacho’s rugged features are beginning to show the signs of strain. 
With only a few weeks to go before the November election, which will 
decide the popular strength of his liberal platform, he seems to be 
throwing his last reserves of strength into the final big push before 
election day. 

At this stage he is still forceful as ever, but it is something of an effort 
to muster the necessary conviction with which to deliver the same 
arguments he has used time and again for the last six months. 

To some, his proposals for thorugh reform of major political ills are 
heartening; for others, the extend of his political idealism seems to show 
naivete rather than strength. In a year which saw stinging indictments 
charged against governmental corruption, the electorate of the twelfth 
district, like the rest of the American voting public, is both hopeful and 
cynical about anyone effecting a change. Camacho, throughout the 
campaign has promised that he can and will do his best to see such 
change carried through. In true crusading fashion he has devoted most of 
his effort against his opponent, Burt Talcott. 

Early in the campaign, Camacho told reporters that if Talcott planned 
to run on his previous voting record in Congress then he could use that 
same record to defeat the Representative. To this end, his campaign 
pamphlets are mostly a glaring list of proposals for welfare, 
environmental protection, child care centers, and raises in social security 
that Talcott voted against, and an equally long list of military spending 
programs, tax laws, federal subsidies for farm cooperatives, pro War 
amendments, and anti-labor initiatives that the Congressman supported. 

Talcott himself has remained fairly silent about most of the 
propaganda against him, except to attack Camacho for misrepresenting 
him on one of the bills mentioned, which Talcott alleged never reached 
the Floor. (All of this was complicated by the fact that the Congressman 
forgot the correct number of the Bill himself). 

While Talcott has remained on the sidelines, Camacho has been 
stumping throughout the district, hurling charges against Talcott, 
attacking the Vietnam war, and demanding fair treatment of everyone 
from farmworkers to university students. Besides Talcott, the focus of his 
campaign has centered on the industrial complex which controls many of 
the large farm co-operatives in the 12th district. Camacho notes that 
preferential treatment of such industrial organizations in Congress has 
changed the real issue to that of the “‘little guy’’ versus the gian corporate 
and government structure. 

Though Camacho bills himself as ‘‘a man of the people,” it is easy to 
see that he is also a very shrewd politician. There can be no doubt that his 
campaign has been run with maximum efficiency and not a little amount 
of theatricality, both necessary for a successful outcome in November. 
Within the relatively small confines of the 12th district, Camacho has 
been everywhere and he knows how to exploit a political situation when 
he sees one. Last year, when UCSC students marched down the hill to 
protest the renewed bombing of North Vietnam, Camacho hurried over 
from an engagement in Monterey to speak to the students and pose for a 
raised fist salute of solidarity with them, which appeared the next day in 
the Sentinel. 

Even before the primary, Camacho (then a member of his Selective 
Service Board) made the protracted struggle with himself over whether to 
resign from the Board into a week of news and photographs in the local 
paper. Before a Lion’s Club dinner, he called himself a “conservative,” 
later in the week to come out for making Ford Ord into a large 
environmental lab. 

Camacho may not be bending over backwards, but he does. seem to be 
pleasing almost everyone. A partial list of his supporters among the labor 
unions, newspapers and political councils is enough to give the 
impression that this election would be a mere formality. 

It cannot be said, that amid this clamorous support Camacho has 
sidestepped any of the issues, but it does appear that his personal charm 
and forceful approach are his chief selling points. 

To find out how Camacho specifically plans to deal with the 
oppressions and freedoms of American people, I visited him at his 
campaign headquarters on Laurel Street. During the brief interview, 
Camacho furiously signed away at a bale of election circulars due to go 
out the next day. I got the impression that neither the voters nor 
Camacho will ever really know what the issues are until the first returns, 
not from the polling booths, but from Washington come in (should he be 
elected). Till then, the curt answers to the ‘“‘major’’ questions can only be 
considered as opinions of a private individual and not policy statements 
of a politician. 


Hockey Championships 


challegens exchanged at 
knifepoint and both sides tensed 
for a desperate and perhaps 
bloody contest. It will be a 
tournament competition, with 
Skindiving Section I, Beginning 
Scuba Section II and Beg. Scuba 


Although it is a relatively little- 
known, fact, UCSC has _ been 
chosen as the site of the 1972 
Underwater Hockey 
Championships of the World. 

Competition gets underway this 
Friday, November 3 at 7:30 PM 


(weather permitting) at the Cowell- 
Stevenson Pool. 

What began as a good-natured 
rivalry between the Skin-Diving 
and Scuba classes has escalated 
into a full scale conflict, with 


Section I all battling to become the 
Champions of the World. 
Professional scouts from the 
NUWHL will be in attendance 
along with various dignitaries from 
around the globe. 

Losers pay for the beer. 
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CHEERLEADERS 


from page 12 


aren’t easy to come by and this one 
was.” 

“Sure,” I said. 

“Besides, I don’t take their 
adolescence as a pretense. A lot of 
people think what we’re doing 
here, holding a cheerleader camp, 
is screwy. But it isn’t. The way I 
look at it we’re teaching these girls 
something, how to control their 
bodies. What we’re teaching is a 
discipline, a discipline of the 
body.” 

“OK,” I said, “I grant you that. 


But look at it this way. Aside from : 
the gymnastry, all I can see is that © 


you’re teaching the girls to be 
mindless. They’re learning to 
react to an emetional stimulus as a 
unit, and as far as I can see, this 
unity is only an animal response.” 

She shrugged her shoulders at 
me as if to say, What’s wrong with 
that? So I stopped trying to 
convice her, since it was obvious 


she was missing the point. We . 


came to the housing office and I: 
spent a moment explaining to the 
lady behind the counter that we 
needed a duplicate key to get this 
girl into her room. The lady said, 
Let’s see, and looked through a 
box of keys. She had unsettled, 
mouse-colored hair. Oh, just give 
me the master key, I said. Oh no 
sir, she said, we can’t do that. You 
have to be on the authorized list. 
Well good God, I said, I live right 
here in the dorms and I work here, 
how much more of an 
authorization do you need? I’m 
sorry sir, she said, and I could see 
her face, tired under her toss of 
hair, beginning to close up like the 
halves of an oyster over her titbit of 
responsibility. OK, I said, just 
give me a duplicate key. What 
room is it? asked the lady. What 
room is your room? I asked the 
girl. Oh! she said, as if she hadn’t 
been listening, A-118. A-118, I 
told the lady. All right, she said, 
here it is. She dropped the key on 
the counter, saying, You’ll have to 
fill out one of these cards for our 
files. Oh Christ, I said, I don’t 
want to keep the key, I just want to 
unlock this girl’s room so I can get 
in and give her her own key. I’m 
sorry, said the lady, but you’ll have 
to fill out one of these cards. It’s 
the rule. I raised my hands 
resignedly and glanced hopelessly 
at the girl on the sofa behind me 
waiting for her key. She smiled 
slightly. 

Later, as we were walking un to 
unlock her room. She asked, ‘‘So, 
do you thnk I’m mindless then?”’ 

“Good God no,” I said, startled. 

“Did I say that? It’s just that, 
well what you’re teaching them 
doesn’t seem to be a discipline so 
much as it’s teaching them to be a 
tease. When you get out on the 
floor do you think that it’s your 
discipline, rhythmn and 
uniformity that excites the crowd? 
Hell no; you’re teaching the 
audience desire; it’s not spirit ’ 
that’s on their mind, it’s rape.” 

Then we were at here room, and 
she laughed at my comment. And 


-her laughter superceded it, 


making it not invalid, but merely 
unimportant. 


8. From the banks of darkened . 


dorm without windows someone 
whispered down, ‘“‘Come up, come 
on up.to our room.” Walking 
below, the four of us stopped, but 
the voice was too diffuse to have 


direction. Then, behind the 
tangled upper extent of the oak 
tree a window opened slightly and 
glittered, not a retlection. 

“See that?” said Don. 

It looked like someone fumbled 
at the curtains, and within the 
multiple depths of reflected 
images a hand was waving, as if 
from under water. 

“There,” he said, ‘‘did you see it 
that time? They want us to come 
up. Come on, I’m going up.” 

The oak tree extended in two 
divergent limbs along the third 
floor, then, with a sudden twist, 
converged in a circle below the 
fourth floor. Don climbed into the 
tree, beyond the first division of 
limbs, until he had ascended out of 
the fluorescent haze created by the 
footbridge lights across the quad 
and was concealed in foliage. I 
followed Gary and Michael part of 
the way up, then stopped. 
“‘What’s the matter? Aren’t you 
coming?” asked Michael. “I'd 
rather not,” I said. ‘I think I’d 
rather stay down here and keep an 
eye out for things.” Gary 
crouched in the darkness above 
Michael. ‘‘What’d he say?” he 
asked. ‘‘He prefers not to,” said 
Michael. They withdrew together 
into the dark intertwine of 
branches. 

As they scrabbled along the 
upper limbs acorns fell from the 
tree in little rusnes, sounaing like 
rain. The moon had just risen 
above the peak of the dorm, and 
someone crossing the quad drew a 
lengthened shadow after himself, 
like an empty black sack. Between 
the buildings the ocean glittered 
without motion. Gary grabbed a 
handful of acorns and threw them 
against the window. ‘‘Hey hey hey, 
open up in there,” he called in a 
hoarse whisper.. ‘Open up in 
there and let us in.” He was 
balancing himself at the extremity 
of his limb, below the fourth floor 
embrasures. A face appeared at 
the window, then a muffled scream 
that was not fear. Somebody said, 
“They’re trying to get in.” It was 
so obviously impossible to squeeze 
through the narrow aperture of the 
window or to even reach the lintel 
that Gary leaned against the dorm 
wall and giggled. On the opposite 
limb Don called out, ‘Throw me 
something to grab onto. Tie you 
sheets together in a rope. Tie your 
blankets into a ladder for us.” 
Other faces appeared at the 
window, regular and featureless in 
the fluorescent twilight as ceramic 
figurines. Across the angle of the 
dorms a light clicked on in the 
counselors’ wing and a shadow 
hovered for an instant at the 
drawn curtain. “Shut up, shut 
up,” I yelled, ‘‘You’re making too 
much noise.” Michael | said, 
‘“‘What’s wrong,” but I didn’t say 
anything else. Gary was telling 
them to take off their bathrobes 
and tie their sleeves together and 
he’d swing himself up to their 
window. Don was saying, ‘‘Let 
down your hair little girls.” The 
light in the other dorm went out 
and I slid down from my perch 
until I was huddled in the groin of 
the two enormous limbs, clearly 
and innocently apparent. The 
girls were shining a flashlight out 
the window to see how many we 
were. The door at the far 
footbridge opened and a shadow 
crossed its brief rectangle of light, 
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so quickly I almost missed it. It 
was a man in tennis shoes and a 
jacket. He had a flashlight he was 
trying to conceal in_ his 
windbreaker and he walked 
quickly over to me and shone his 
flashlight suddenly up into the 
tree. “‘There’s nothing up there, ” 
I said, “‘there’s just some animals 
up there.” But he ignored me. 
“I’m going to find out what 
rooms you girls are in on the 
master list,” he spoke up to the 
window, not shouting, ‘‘and 
tomorrow you’re going to be 
disqualified from the awards 
ceremoneis. I am also going to 
report your behavior to your school 
and I will notify them that you will 


-not be invited back next year. 


Now. I don’t want to hear another 
sound or see another light from 
that room again tonight.” 

Movements in the tree ceased 
and it became very quiet. The 
man turned off his flashlight and 
stood with his back to me but did 
not walk away. I looked at him 
standing stiffly away from me and 
considered the dehumanizing 
aspect of authority. On the other 
side of the quad two policemen 
climbed out of their parked car 
and walked toward us. The 
intermittent dorm lights made 
their shadows long and then sort, 
long and then short, like a code 
made incomprehensible by 
hysteria. Who called them? I 
wondered. The sound of their 
shoes was clap clap clap against 
the cement, a rhythmn as 
irreversible as a chain reaction. I 
didn’t want to be arrested’ but was 
afraid to run. 

“You fellows want to come 
down here for a moment?” 
requested the first officer to arrive 
The other one stood a little behind 
him, as if he was afraid of being 
outflanked. We climbed down 
slowly, swimmers emerging from 
the darkened pool of leaves, 
shadows falling off us like water. 
As I looked up at the others from 
the trunk I could see that they 
were prevented from resentment 
by the indignity of caution. They 
scraped slowly down each limb, no 
longer agile with anticipation. 
“You want to come down and 
stand here in the light?’’ said the 


' first policeman. The man in the 


windbreaker squinted at us as if he 
couldn’t see us clearly, one eye 
askew. I looked at him and leaned 
back into the crotch of the tree. 

‘You want to come down too?” 
said the other, taller policeman. 
He flicked his flashlight into my 
face, dazzling me. ‘Ok, ok” I 
said. “Just let me see my way 
down.” 

Gary slid behind me onto the: 
quad and the four of us huddled 
under the entrance light to the 


dorms. The little policeman 
seemed at a loss whom to address 
first. “Have you got any 


identification?’’ he asked. 

1 decided to pretend not to have 
heard: there is no reason to 
surrender identification unless a 
specific charge has been lodged, I 
thought. 

“You,” said the policeman, ‘‘are 
you a student here? I want you all 
to get out your identification.” 

‘‘We’re all students,’ sak 
Michael. ‘‘We’re on the work 
crew. We work for the college and 
we live in the dorms.” He had his 
wallet out and the policeman 
shone his flashlight perfunctorily 
over the plastic ID card. When he 
came to me he said, “‘Where’s your 
card?” 

“I haven’t got it with me,” I 
said. 


“He prefers not to reveal his 
identity,” said Gary. 

“Stand up straight against the 
wall there.” said the other cop. 
“‘What awere you boys doing’ in 
that tree?” asked the short top. 

“We weren’t doing nothing,” 
said Gary. 

“Anything,” I said. 

The cop turned to me. ‘We 
were just walking around,’ I said. 
“We weren’t tired so we just 
decided to climb a tree.” 

‘What were you doing in the 
tree?” he asked me. 

T shrusged mv shoulders. 

“He prefers not to say,” Gary: 
snickered. 

‘“‘Look,”’ I said, ‘it was hot in 
the dorms and we couldn’t get to 
sleep so we went outside for some 
air and just decided to climb a 
tree. We didn’t mean to wake 
anybody.” 

The taller policeman scratched 
his chin. The other, his eyes in the 
shadow of his visor, said, ‘Look, 
we get calls up here maybe two or 
three times a week for people like 
you. Now I’m not saying that you 
fellows are of that type, but like 
Mr. Olmstead here says, we’ve got 
to provide protection for his girls. 
All it takes is one incident of this 
nature and this camp would be out 
of business like that,” he said. 
snapping his fingers. “So we’ve 
got to come up here and 
investigate every report. Now I’m 
not saying that you fellows are like 
the people we get reports about, 
but just last week two fellows got 
into the dorms up here one night 
with the girls and_ started 
undress in one of their rooms. 
They told us that it had been their 
room during the year, and that 
they didn’t know anyting about the 
cheerleader convention; they said 
they only came up to take a 
shower.” 

‘So did you prosecute?”’ I said. 

“No, he said, “there wasn’t 
really anything we could prove. 
But I told them like I’m going to 
tell you guys now, if I get another 
complaint from Mr. Olmstead 
here about your behavior, I don’t 
care, there are charges that are 
going to be _ pressed. 
Understood?” 

“Sure,” I said. 

“One more thing,” he said. ‘I 
don’t want to see you guys walking 
around the dorms at night 
whistling or making noise or doing 
anything to get these girls’ 
attention. They have lights out at 


ten o’clock every night, and that. 


means in bed. So I don’t want to 
hear any more about climbing 
trees or flashlights or anything. 
Understood?” 

“Sure,” I said. 

Gary made a noise as if he was 
disgusted at my _ too-easy 
compliance. He looked as if he 
wanted to be found guilty of 
something. ‘‘Look,” he said, ‘‘do 
you want to arrest us or not? If 
you’re not we don’t want to have to 
listen to all this shit.” I pursed my 
mouth and_ looked = away, 
embarrassed. The _ short 
policeman tipped his cap out of his 
eyes and looked at us as if this was 
more what he was accustomed to 
handling. But the taller policeman 
sighed and started to talk. 

“You should be thankful that 
Mr. Olmstead doesn’t press his 
complaint against you,” he said. 
Mr. Olmstead stood deferentially 
between the two of them, caught in 


_a deflection of light from the inside 


hallway so that he shed no shadow. 
In his white windbreaker and 
tennis shoes and_ identification 
badge he looked foreign and 
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weightless, without substance: 
body transubstatiated into spirit. 
He had a drawn pale face, and the 
cors of his neck were evident, like 
the understructure of a building 
uncompleted, or gradually being 
destroyed. He seemed . almost 
apologetic, as if he had set 
something in motion now that he 
was sorry of, and he sensed he was 
losing control. You see, his 
manner implied, you can’t be too 
careful. When you’ve handled so 
many girls, as I have, it’s as though 
you’ve lost your touch, you can’t 
feel them any more. They become 
aloof to differentiation, and merge 
merely into classification: female. 
They aren’t even faces, the legs, 
the breasts that they are to you. 


They are simply machines 
mechanisms to be taught to tear 


in the end that motivates them 
onward. 

He nodded at the police and left, 
walking back to his section down 
the brightly-lit inner hallway of the 
dorm. Once again the fluorescent 
lights gave him no shadow, only 
the ineffectual slap of his sneakers 
gave notice of his exit. I did not 
have any sympathy for him. Ok, I 
thought: old man. 

The police remained behind, 
and spoke to us gently, as if 
anxious to repair the first 
impression their sternness might 
have left with us. We asked them 
if they couldn’t put a word in for 
the girls: it seemed a shame that 
they should have to miss the 
awards ceremonies. They said 
they couldn’t, not without 
compromising their postions, but 
they suggested symathetically that 
we should approach Mr. Olmstead 
ourselves. ‘They weren’t reallv 
doing anything,” we had told the. 
policemen, “all they did was shine 
a flashlight out at us when they 
heard something in the tree.” “I 
understand,’’ said the short 
policeman, “ but you have to 
recognize his position too. He’s in 
a very sensitive situation here, and 
it can’t pay to be too loose.” Sure, 
we said agreeably, he’s got a rough 
job, but maybe he could be lenient 
in this case. Don’t know, they 
shrugged; but it wouldn’t hurt to 
try. We parted amicablv. 


Two days later the camp had 
broken, leaving behind the refuse 
of enthusiasm, spirit posters, 
shreds of crepe from pompons that 
littered the lawns, slowly dissolving 
in each successive overnight damp. 
By Friday my deflected energies 
had converged again, and I 
returned to filling holes in the 
walls of the dorms. At lunch I look 
out over the dun-colored student 
apartments at the hazy sea which 
moves towards me_ with 
imperceptible motion, with a 
sonorousness that is not sound. 
Beyond the greenhouse wall, 
among the dead grass, invisible 
insects shrill in distress, the only 
punctuation to the silence that 
covers my summer enterprise like 
a layer of dust. It is said that there 
are walls enough here to last me 
far into the fall, should I want the 
job.- 
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Valadez Makes History 


conducts cheapest campaign in state 


BY DONALD McNEIL 


Staff Writer 


Juan Valadez, a senior at 
Merrill College and a member of 
MECHA, is running for the State 
Assembly in the 34th Assembly 
District, which is Monterey 
County. A Democrat, running 
against incombent Robert Wood, 
he has been working through 
Camacho offices to carry out one 
of the least expensive campaigns in 
California history. His campaign 
registration drive has changed 
Salinas from a conservative 
stronghold into a Democratic 
town; he recently received the 
endorsement of the _ State 
Community College Student 
Government Association for this 
area. 


I have conducted a very 
extensive campaign during the 
summer. I have already 
met all of the people 
Since my district is only Monterey 
Country, it was very easy for me to 
do it. There’s Salinas, Seaside, 
Monterey, Pacific Grove, that 
area. I have done my campaigning 
already, the people know me, all I 
have to do now is sit and wait for 
the elecyion to be over, the people 
will vote. 

Q. How did you do your 
campaigning? 

A. When _ I _ started 
campaigning, I had no money. I 
started asking people for money. I 
noticed Camacho was doing the 
same thing, so was Suzanne Paizis, 
and McGovern was doing the same 
thing — I decided to just operate 
using no money at all. I used the 
office of Camacho in Salinas, and I 
used his office also in Seaside. And 
I used their phones, to make local 
calls; in other words, I used their 
facilities, and I put out press 
releases and the whole thing. 


Q. How did you reach people? 

A. Through the news media — I 
put press releases in all the 
newspapers. 

Q. Did you do all this as a 
student here? 

A. No, no, I’m not getting 
credit. During the summer, when I 
didn‘t have anything to do. There’s 
no school during the summer, so I 
just went out there and 
campaigned. 

Q. What kind of a response 
have you had so far? 

A. Well, see, my campaign is an 
ususual type of campaign. And so 
the response ' was...well, that 
Ididn’t really stand a chance. You 
kriow, you have to spend money in 
order to win a campaign. That’s all 
there is to it. 

Q. What is your opponent like? 

A. He’s an elderly man, about 
59, in his early sixties, you know, 
that area. He’s very conservative, 
he’s Republican, and very rich. A 
grower, that type of person. I feel 
that tySe of person cannot 
represent the people because he 
doesn’t know the needs. Maybe a 
long time ago when he was a young 


man, they were poor, everybody . 


worked hard, and you could save 
your money, you were able to 
acquire wealth. But, uh, right now 
he doesn’t understand the 
problems that are facing Monterey 
County. And these problems are 
like, such as, Child Care centers. 
The Republican attitude is that 
mothers should stay at home and 


care for their kids. That’s the 
wrong...they don’t understand 
that the Child Care centers are not 
for the wealthy wives, they’re for 
mothers that have been divorced, 
or have been abandoned by their 
man, and so these women have to 
get out and work. A lot of times 
they don’t like to be on welfare. 
And so the child care center is a 
necessary thing. 


Q. There's been a lot of 
contention in the papers about 
Democrats trying to ride in on the 
coattails of McGovern; or 
sometimes trying to get away from 


his coattails. Do you feel that you" 


might be riding in somewhat on 
the coattails of Camacho? 


A. Yeah, well that always 
happens, you know. If a candidate 
sounds better like, Camacho; 
Camacho’s very outspoken, and he 
seems very sure of himself. But I’m 
sure that I’m getting some votes 
that are going to help him, too. In 
other words, what we have in 
Monterey. We have a four way 
thing: McGovern, because of the 
type of person he is. . .I notice that 
at the end of his speeches he says, 
‘!Viva La Causa!’. In other words, 
McGovern is trying to appeal to 


-the masses, to the lower people. 


Not necessarily just the upper 
middle class, but the moderate 
income and low income. He’s 
trying to appeal to them all. So the 
people that vote for McGovern will 
also vote for me, because they look 
at me as I’m a minority. 

So what I’m saying is, people 
that will vote for McGovern will 
vote for Julian, will vote for 
Suzanne Paizis, and will vote for 
me. And anyone that would vote 
for me would vote for Camacho, 
will vote for Suzanne Paizis, and 
will vote for McGovern. See, it 
works all four ways. 

Q. What's the makeup of your 
county — how much is Chicano, 
how much is white? 

A. Right. We have 60,000 
Mexican-Americans in Monterey 
County. Of those only about 
20,000 are capable of being 
registered to vote. And out of those 
20,000, we registered about 
15,000. 

Q. Did your campaign include a 
registration drive? 

A. Oh, yeah. Definitely. We’re 
trying to get the Mexican- 
American involved politically. You 
really have to have no need in 
order to participate in politics; 
first of all you have to work, to get 
rid of all your necessities. In other 
words, to have plenty of food for 
your children, to have all your 
medical bills paid; then you have 
the luxury to participate in 
politics, so they can choose better 
representatives. And so I 
concentrated very heavily on 
registering Mexican-Americans, 
and the blacks in Seaside. And 
hopefully I will have no trouble 
trying to get to vote in November, 
but, well, that’s another problem. 

Q. Has there been any trouble 
from the growers at all, about your 
campaign? 


A. No violence. They’ve come 
out very strongly, you know, 
cutting me down every time I make 
an appearance. They throw people 
at me that will try to confuse me, 
or change me, or to discourage me 
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from running, but there hasn’t 
been any violence. As long as 
there’s no violence, you know, they 
don’t scare me. 

Q. But there hasn't been any 
pressure on workers, on _ the 
harvest? 

A. To make them vote the other 
way? Oh, I’m sure there is, but 
again, I don’t know about it, cause 
I’m not that close to the people. 

I just run a campaign exposing 
my name, and then I just keep 
going. I’m not with them — any 
more. I don’t know what’s 
happening in the labor camps. 
Maybe they’re undergoing 
extensive brainwashing right now. 

Q. Have you had people out 
walking districts for you? 

A. Definitely. 


Q. Were they students, or were 
they people from Seaside, or...? 

A. Some of them are just 
students, some are people, 
housewives, just people that 
volunteer their time. 

Q. And they've had good 
response? 

A. Oh, lot of responses, yes, 
good responses all over. 

Q. How much dealing have you 
had with Democratic leaders in the 
state, party bosses? 

A. The only contact I’ve had 
with them is the ones that come 
down...like Moretti; Edmund 
Brown, the Secretary of State, he’s 
come down to campaign with us, 
to talk with us. In other words we 
use him as a drawing card. We 
have a reception, people come to 
meet Edmund Brown,. and when 
they do that they meet also Juan 
Valadez. 

Q. Have they voiced any 
financial support for you? 

A. No, see because, no financial 
support, just the fact that they 
could come down and talk to us, to 
the people. No, I think I haven’t 
been hurting for money; my 
campaign has been run with no 
money. It functions that way. If I 
were to get a thousand dollars | 
wouldn’t know what to do with it; 
I’m used to running my campaign 
differently. My campaign is 
different from Camacho’s, because 
his requires money, his is four- 
county-wide. And so is Suzanne 
Paizis’s campaign. In fact, I wish 
more people would give Suzanne 
Paizis money. ; 

Q. Has your opponent, Bob 
Wood, come out to debate you? 

A. No, those guys don’t have to 
debate; they’re blessed with 
incumbency, all they do is just 
make press releases and laugh, 
smile a lot in the camera, and they 
can get the vote. 

Q. Have you had TV coverage? 

A. Some. 

Q. As much as Bob Wood — 
Has he been buying coverage? 

A. Yes he has; all of them have 
— paid commercials on TV. But 
those paid commercials cost a lot 
of money; I’m sort of glad he’s 
spending all that money. 


Q. He's spending Republican 
money, or his own money? 

A. Oh yeah...no, Republican 
money. 

The party came through with 
some for me, but it’s very small. 
Let’s see, I received 250 dollars 
from the Democratic fund, and SO 
dollars that I was able to get from 
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Paizis Comments On 


Special to the Press 


The initiative, a basic tool for 
good government, is in imminent 
danger in California State Senate 
candidate Suzanne Paizis warned 
last week. 

She called for a change in 
initiative procedures under which 
the legality of an initiative measure 
would be ruled on before——not 
after——citizens go through the 
laborious task of collecting 
signatures on petitions to qualify 
the issue for the ballot. 

“The initiative is in jeopardy 
from two quarters,”’ said Ms. 
Paizis, who as Democratic 
candidate for the 17th Senatorial 
District is seeking to be 
California’s first woman senator. 

“One problem is’ with 
government officials who see the 
initiative as criticism against 
themselves,”’ said Ms. Paizis. ‘“‘The 
other problem is more subtle—but 
more dangerous—that of causing 
public apathy when they find out 
all their work was for nothing.” 

In giving an example, she cited 
two recent initiative campaigns in 
Santa Cruz County, the Save-the- 
Coast and Public-Access 
Television initiatives. 

Both measures “‘qualified’’ for 
the ballot in that the petitioners 
got sufficient signatures. The 
coastline measure got 7,500 
signatures—the biggest sign-up in 
the county’s history—and the 
television issue (a Santa Cruz city 
matter) got about 2,000 signatures. 

However, the two issues were 
declared illegal, not a proper issue 
for an initiative. The rulings were 
given by local county and city legal 


Initiative Mechanism 


counsels and later backed up by 
the courts. 

Ms. Paizis said she doesn’t 
question the legal rulings, only the 
“timing” of the procedure. 

If the legality questions had 
been cleared up before the 
petitions were circulated, then the 
petitioners would not have to start 
all over again, she said. 

She asks that a non-partisan 
legal body be set up to rule on 
initiative measures prior to 
circulating petitions. 

Ms. Paizis says more private 
citizens are ‘‘getting involved” in 
local issues and see the initiative as 
a means of forcing government 
officials to be more responsive to 
their constituents. 

Under the initiative, private 
citizens can propose legislation 
that public officials refuse to 
initiate. If the petitioners get 
enough registered voters to sign on 
their initiative petition, public 
officials must then call an election 
and let the voters decide. 

‘Proposition 20 (Coastline 
protection) is an example of this,” 
said Ms. Paizis, noting that its 
supporters took the action because 
the state legislature failed three 
years in a row to adopt a law 
protecting the coastline. 

‘‘Some government officials 
resent this; they contend they were 
elected to make such decisions,” 
said Ms. Paizis. 

“I’m not arguing for either 
said,” said Ms. Paizis. ‘I just 
think that the initiative legal 
machinery should be made to 
work.” 
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McGOVERN 
VOLUNTEERS 


NEEDED 


Senator McGovern needs 
many, many workers on 
Election Day, Tuesday, 
November 7, at any time 
from 9a.m.on. Workers are 
especially needed between 4-8 
pm. Cars and flashlights are 
also very much needed. Go to 
McGovern headquarters at 
516 Cedar Street or phone 427- 
1566. 


GIVE BLOOD 


The UCSC Blood Bank 
announces that the next blood 
drawing will be on Friday, 
November 3, 1972 between 
1:00 pm. and 5:15 pm. at the 
Fieldhouse. 

Professor N. Manfred 
Shaffer, Chairman of the 
Central California Red Cross 
Blood Program and 
Coordinator-UCSC Blood 
Bank, has urged that all 
students, faculty, and staff 
over the age of 18 donate a 
unit of blood. Unfortunately, 
Vietnam veterans must wait 
three years before donating. 

Eat a good lunch, but 
refrain from fatty foods, it 
will take less than an hour of 
your time to lend a helping 
hand to your community. 


NEW BIRTH 
CONTROL CLINIC 


There is a new off-campus 
birth control clinic for 
students called the Family 
Practice Center, at 1086 
Emeline. Phone 427-0550. 
Exam is $8.00. Probability of 


appointment within a week. 


ELECTION EVE 
VIGIL 


An election eve vigil will be held 
Monday, November 6, at 8:00pm 
in Holy Cross Catholic Church. 
Rides to the church at 126 High 
Street will leave from the Cowell 
and College V circles at 7:45. The 
vigil will be non-partisan; everyone 
is welcomed and encouraged to 
come. 


DEMOCRAT RECEPTION 


A reception for Mrs. Adlai 
Stevenson III, wife of the 
Democratic Senator from 
Illinois, will be held on 
Saturday, November 4 from 
4-7pm. in the home of Hal and 
Barbara Morris at 1142 King 
Street, Santa Cruz. Mrs. 
Stevenson will be appearias 
for all of the Democratic 
candidates on the November 
ballot and the public is invited 
to attend. 


ATTENTION 
MUSICIANS 


The Fourth UCSC Folk Music 
Festival, Wednesday, November 
15 from 7pm until midnight and 
on brings together musicians to 
share their original compositions 
for guitar, dulcimer, banjo, 
mandolin, tub base, autoharp, 
fiddle, harmonica, african thumb 
piano, tabla, harmonium, musical 
saw, jug, washboard, kazoo, 
spoons, penny whistle, or 
whatever. 

All interested musicians are 
welcome to perform. For further 
information or if you’d like to 
perform, please call Dave 
Theirman, 429-2675, 426-5299, 
426-9323 or 429-2207 from 8am to 


m. 

The Festival is sponsored by the 
Committee on Folks and Festivals 
and by Merrill College. There will 
be floor seating only, so bring your 
own cushion, mattress or sleeping 
bag. Admission is free. 


GAY LIB 


Ssnta Cruz Gay Liberation 
will meet Thursday, 
November 2, at 7:30 pm. in 
the Baobab Room at Merrill. 
This meeting will be of an 
organizational nature. 


ELVIRA MADIGAN 


The Santa Cruz Cinema Guild 
wishes to announce that Elvira 
Madigan will definitely be shown 
this Saturday, November 4, at 7, 9 
& 11pm at Nat. Sci. Lecture Hall 3 
for $1.00. The film is in color and 
in Swedish with English subtitles. 
The film will be shown in 
cooperation with Information 
Dispersal Systems, a student 
media organization. 


FREE VIETNAM 
FILMS 


The movie, Only the 
Beginning (on Vietnam) and 
a slide show on The Nature of 
the War will be shown in the 
Merrill Dining Hall at 8 pm. 
on Saturday, November 4 for 
free. For more information 
call Melanie at x 4215. 


HEADSTART 


Headstart in Watsonville has 
openings for work on a one-to-one 
basis with three and four year olds, 
two to three days a week. This is an 
unusually fine headstart program 
and a good opportunity to really 
work with children. 
Transportation can be provided 
and there is no _ language 
requirement. Contact Terry 
Guerrero or Steve Bloch, 724- 
2713. 
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WHAT CAN 
SCHOOLS DO? 


Professor Arthur Pearl, an 
“optimistic critic” of American 
education, will teach a University 
of California Extension workshop 
titled, ‘What Can Schools Do” on 
two wee ke nds beginning 
Noverhber 3-4 in Aptos. 

Pearl, head of the Committee on 
Education at UCSC and author of 
a recent book titled ‘‘The Atrocity 
of Education,” has planned the 
workshop for teachers, parents 
and interested citizens. Purpose is 
to provide a realistic view of what 
schools can do and a critical 
assessment of what schools now 
offer. 

He will review various 
alternatives proposed for 
schools—from making them more 
efficient or more student-oriented 
to eliminating them altogether. 
Participants will examine these 
and other alternatives, share 
concerns, and explore ways of 
making change happen. 

For example, Pearl believes that 
schools could (but don’t) prepare 
students to deal with major world 
problems, participate in 
democratic decision-making, and 
have more satisfying careers. 

Assisted by John Mundell, 
education specialist at UCSC, 
Pearl will discuss these alternatives 
from 7-10pm Fridays and from 
9am to Spm Saturdays on 
November 3-4 and 10-11. Meetings 
will be at Cabrillo College, Social 
Science Building, Room 315. The 
non-credit program is $17.50; the 
credit course $40. For information, 
phone University Extension at 
429-2351. 


CHINESE 
BRUSH PAINTING 


Professor Yet-Por Cheng will 
demonstrate and lecture on the 
technique of Chinese Brush 
Painting on November 6 in Science 
Lecture Hall | at 8:00pm. Cheng is 
professor and department head of 
Fine Arts of the National Academy 
of Fine Arts in Taiwan. 


PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 
PROGRAM 


On Wednesday, November 8th, 
Barbara McKenna and Ed San 
Diego ('72 Graduate of UCSC now 
in their program) will be on 
campus to talk with students 
interested in CORO’s internship in 
public affairs. 

The Coro Foundation is a non- 
profit foundation established in 
1947 to train young people for 
participation and leadership in 
public affairs at a local level. 

For an appointment with their 
recruiter and a graduate of UCSC 
now involved in the Coro program 
contact the Placement and Career 
Planning Center, Room 358 
Applied Sciences, 429-2183. 


ATHLETIC 
PROGRAM 
VOLUNTEERS 


If you are interested in 
working with kids, volunteers are 
needed for an intramural athletic 
program at Branciforte 
Elementary School. If interested, 
call Mrs. Moore at 423-8373. 


PRINCE CASPIAN 
DISCUSSION 


The Mythopoeic Society is 
interested in the discussion of 
fantasy literature. This Saturday, 
November 4, a meeting will be held 
in Crown College, Harvey House, 
Ist floor lounge at 1:30pm to 
discuss Prince Caspian by C.S. 
Lewis. Call Amy x4132 or Meg 
475-0151 for information. 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
STUDIES 


The Environmental Studies 
Student Union will meet every 
Tuesday night at 8:00 in 313 
Applied Sciences. All E.S. majors 
and interested students welcome to 
atte nd. 


PLANNING 
COMMITTEE 


The Campus 
Committee will hold an Open 
Forum Meeting on November 6; 
time and place to be announced 
later. Any member of the campus 
community who wishes to 
participate should submit 
information for the agenda on or 
before October 30, addressed to 
J.E. Wagstaff, Campus Architect, 
Secretary to the Committee, 
Carriage House. 


Planning 
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PAPER RECYCLING 


Bring newspapers and cardboard 


(bundled) to the recycling site at 
3700 Soquel Avenue behind 
General Hardware and Feed, open 
from 9-5 every Saturday and 
Sunday. No magazines or brown 
paper bags, please. This project is 
an affiliate of Switchboard and 
USA. 


SUNDAY HIKE 


A beach walk of six to seven 
miles will be led for the Sierra 
Club this Sunday, November Sth 
by Bernice Checola, from Moss 
Landing to the Salinas River. 

Hikers meet at 9:30am at the 
end of Potrero Road (1/2 mile 
south of Kaiser Moss Landing 
Plant), bring lunch and water. 
There will be an opportunity to see 
shore birds so that you may want 
to bring binoculars along, 

For further information call 
423-4433. The public is invited. 


LAW SCHOOL RECRUITMENT 


Professor Lewis R. Mills, Acting 
Dean of the Washington 
University School of Law will be 
visiting UCSC on Friday, 
November 10, to discuss with 
interested students legal education 
and careers in law. He will be 
accepting appointments from 
10am to 4:30pm. Arrangements to 
meet with him should be made 
through Placement and Career 
Planning (429-2183), Room 358 
Applied Sciences. 

For further information, contact 
the Placement Center at 358 
Applied Sciences, 429-2183. 


LSAT REVIEW COURSE 


Course for October 21 LSAT begins October 4. 
Berkeley and Peninsula Classes. Cost: $75. For 
information call (415) 526-2250. 


MAXIMIZE YOUR LSAT SCORE 
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SEMESTER AT SEA 


Sails each September & February 
Combine accredited study with 
educational stops in Africa, Aus- 
tralasia and the Orient. Over 5000 


students from 450 campuses have 
already experienced this interna- 
tional program. A wide range of 
financial aid is available. Write 
now for free catalog: 
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POETRY 
ANTHOLOGY 
COMPETITION 


The National Poetry Press 
announces its Spring Competition. 
The closing date for the 
submission of manuscripts by 
College Students is November 5. 

Any student attending either 
junior or senior college is eligible 
to submit his verse. There is no 
limitation as to form or theme. 
Shorter works are preferred by the 
Board of Judges, because of space 
limitations. 

Each poem must be typed or 
printed on a separate sheet, and 
must bear the name and home 
address as well. Entrants should 
also submit name of English 
instructor. 

Manuscripts should be sent to 
the Office of the Press/National 
Poetry Press/3210 Selby 
Avenue/Los Angeles, California, 
90034. 


POETRY 
READING 


Paul Carroll, editor of ‘‘The 
Young American Poets,” will read 
from his own poetry Monday 
evening, Nov. 6, at 8 pm at the 
Sesnon Gallery, College V. 
Admission is SO. cents. 
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STEINMAN 
FELLOWSHIP 


John Frederick Steinman 
Fellowship fund for advanced 
study in psychology and 
social case work. 

Eligibility: For 
psychologist - degree beyond 
B.A. who wishes to become 


more fully qualified 
practitioners in clinical 
psychology. 


Social case worker - B.A. or 
more advanced degree who 
wish to become trained social 
case-workers. 

Deadline: February 1, 1973 

For applications and 
further information, write to 


Jay H. Wenrich, Secretary to John 
Frederick Steinman Fellowship 
Fund Committee, 8 West King 
Street, Lancaster Pennsylvania. 


HEALTH 
SCIENCE STUDENTS 


Some students are trying to 
organize a society to aid the many 
students of UCSC interested in the 
health sciences. The chief 
complaint of 1971 graduates 
interested in health science careers 
was that the advising was poor. 
The goal of the pre-med students 
is to have a good advising system 
at UCSC. Other directions are to 
inform students about medicine, 
have speakers, and to work with 
the placement center. 

What is needed is a large 
commitment of students to help 
organize, donate resources, and 
participate at lectures. If you have 
any questions or discussions, talk 
with Gary Novack, Kresge Apt. D- 
5, 427-1659, or Ken Block, Kresge 


TIVNOILVONGA NVOIMANV®@ Apt. F-33, 426-3158. 


The Bay Tree Bookstore 


$$$ Cash for Books $$$ 


The Bay Tree Bookstore has the preliminary 
list of books for buy back.S- T- R- E- T- C- H 
your book dollars, sell your used books now. 
As a general rule we pay % of the original 
price for books in good saleable condition. 


UCSC 429-2711 


Helekeewe aes a's ealsiale se delsialwelalel seta 
Christmas Charter Flights = 


NEW YORK ‘156.8 


=SLONDON *259.5 


ROUND TRIP 


ELONDON $179. 


_ ONE WAY 
These flights are open to students, faculty, staff 


AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
FOR SCHEDULES, CALL OR WRITE 


Phone (415) 392-8512 


MAIL TODAY FOR eNEE: FLIGHT INFORMATION 


B seamen INT. 
995 Market St., San Francisco, CA 94103 


| 

= employees and their immediate family 

E SPRING & SUMMER FLIGHT SCHEDULES TO EUROPE 
= 

a 

= 
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Please mall me information on flights: 


Name: Phone No.: 


City, State & Zip Code: 


: Address: Apt. NO: 
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ASIAN LAW 
STUDENTS 


There is now an_ extreme 
deficiency in the number of Asian 
attorneys involved in Asian 
American communities. USC and 
the Asian Law Students are 
presently involved .and committed 
to the recruitment of Asians to 
become law students. 

Admission standards are not 
based solely on G.P.A. and LSAT 
scores. Motivation and community 
involvement are also important 
factors. Scholarships and grants 
are also available. 

Applications and more 
information are available by 
writing: Asian Law Students 
Assn./P.O. Box 77512/Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90007, or 
Admissions  Office/Minority 
Student Program/USC Law 
Center. Deadline is March, 1973. 


MARINE 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Two marine affairs fellowships 
of $4000 each are offered to 
qualified candidates from 
developing countries. . The 
International Center for Marine 
Resources Development at the 
University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, awards one. The 
Intergovernmental Oceanographic 
Commission, Unesco, awards the 
other. 

To qualify for a fellowship, a 
candidate must have an advanced 
degree in a field useful for ocean 
management, or considerable 
marine experience. A good 
knowledge of English, subject to 
testing, is also necessary. 

Send applications to: Secretary, 
Intergovernmental Oceanographic 
Commission. Unesco. Place de 
Fontenov. Paris 7e, France. The 
applications should be 


countersigned by a senior official 
of the applicant's institution or 
organization. 

DEADLINE: January 15, 1973. 


The next time you find yourself 
searching for the right place to 
Patch. 


Tuesday. Sandwiches always 
made to order. Smoothies, 
juices, beer and Rotta wine. 
Live entertainment 


| Turkey dinner every Sunday 


from 2:00, the dinner 

roast turkey, stuffing, mashed 
potatoes and gravy, candied 
yams, dessert. 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2 


concert 


vienna renaissance chamber orchestral18:00pm/Performing Arts 
Drama Theatre/$3.50 general, $2.50 students 


SEMINAR 
JEFFREY CUMMING, teacher of Transcendental Meditation: 
“Introduction to the practice of Transcendental Meditation’’/8:00- 
9:30pm/Room 102 Merrill 


MARIONETTE DRAMA 
THE TRAGICAL HISTORY OF DOCTOR FAUSTUS, by 
. Christopher Marlowe/8:00pm/Mary Porter Sesnon Art Gallery | & 
Music Room/ALL PERFORMANCES SOLD OUT 


SCIENCE SEMINAR 
Professor GLEN SEABORG, Berkeley: ‘Progress Report on the 
Transuanic Elements’’/7:30pm/Sci Lec I 


RECREATION 
Coed Basketball and Trampolining/7-9pm/Fieldhouse 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 3 


INTERNATIONAL CLUB 
Pizza Potluck Party (Bring your own pizza)/Crown-Merrill Rec 
Room/8:00pm 


RECREATION 
Spelunking/8:00pm/College V Quad 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4 


PHYSICAL ED & REC 
Men’s Intramural Swimming/1:00pm/Sign-up at Fieldhouse 


LECTURE 
KATHERINE WESTPHAL ROSSBACH, Associate Professor of 
Design; UC Davis/ ‘‘Textile & Textile Design’’/Eloise Pickard 
Smith Gallery, Cowell College/3:00pm 


CONCERT 
CROWN WOODWIND QUINTET, Music Board students/Perf. 
Arts Concert Hall/1-4pm/Free/Sunday, 2-Spm 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 6 


INAUGURAL LECTURE 
DAVID MARLOWE, Professor of Psychology: 
Punishment: The Psychology of 
Responsibility”/Thimann Labs Lec Hall 3/8:00pm 


“Crime and 
Criminal 


COLLOQUIUM 
JOHN ARONS, UC Berkeley/A topic of general astrophysical 
interest (as yet unannounced)/Room 419, Nat Sci II/2:30pm 


RECREATION 
Badminton/7:00-9:00pm/ Fieldhouse 


PHYSICAL ED & REC 
Men’s Intramural Archery/Sign-up at Fieldhouse 


DEMONSTRATION/LECTURE 
Professor YET-POR CHENG, Department Head, Fine Arts; 
National Academy of Fine Arts, Taiwan/‘‘Technique of Chinese 
Brush Painting’’/Sci Lec 1/8:00pm 


PHYSICAL ED & REC 
Men’s Intramural Intermediate Tennis (singles)/Sign-up at 
Fieldhouse/Also Tuesday 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 7 


SCIENCE SEMINAR 

FRANK ANDREWS, Associate Professor of Chemistry, 
UCSC/“‘Toward a Statistical Theory of Traffic Flow on 
Highways’/Room 125, Thimann Labs/4:00pm 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 8 
COLLOQUIUM 
PATRICK OSMER, Cerro Tololo/ ‘‘The Brightest Stars in the 
Magellanic Clouds’”/Room 221, Nat Sci II/4:00pm 


RECREATION 
Volleyball/7-9pm/ Fieldhouse 


PHYSICAL ED & REC 
Men’s Intramural Doubles Volleyball (Sign-ups at Fieldhouse) 
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From Page 21 
people. So I received 300 dollars 
prior to. . .that’s what I said to the 
State as my contributions until 
now, and now, between now and 
after the election I will have to put 
out another financial statement of 
other monies that have come 
in. But so far, I only received 300 


after the primary, and before the 
primary I only _ received 
...probably not 300. 

Q. If Proposition 22 fails, what 
do you want to do if elected? 

A. First of all the situation 
between farmers and _ workers, 
especially in Salinas, and I 
imagine, in all of California, is a 
conflict between Teamsters and 
UFWOC, and they’re both trying 
to represent the workers in the 
field. A union dispute, and they 
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have to decide that among 
themselves — who is going to 
represent those workers. And the 
growers are going to have to accept 
this. Already, the decision had 
already been settled, during the 
strike in 1970; UFWOC was given 
the farm workers and Teamsters 
retained the packing sheds. But 
the growers, who did not like 
Cesar Chavez’s union, they : 
objected to it. They wanted the 
Teamsters to represent the 
farmworkers. See, they’re not 
agreeing; but it’s a union problem. 

The farmworkers are only 
interested in earning some money. 
Each has a family that consists of 5 
to 10 kids, so he doesn’t care what 
union represents him, as long as he 
makes adequate wages, out of his 
labor. So if the Teamsters and 
UFWOC get together and settle 
this thing and stop the fighting, 
that’s all there is. 

Q. How much has the wage of 


i the farmworkers improved? 


A. Oh, it’s let’s see, I think it 


f was $1.50 and it’s improved to $2, 


McGovern 
Shriver 


Camacho 


maybe $2.50. It’s above minimum 
wage. 

Q. What else do you hope to be 
doing in office; you have definite 
plans? 

A. Oh, definitely. We have to 
improve the medical situation for 
poor people. Medical bills are too 
expensive, it costs a lot of money to 
see a doctor, even if you just have a 
headache or a stomachache. So we 
have to put some sort of a harness 
on physicians, so that they don’t 
charge so much. So what I will be 
trying to do if I get in is try some 
legislation that will socialize 
medicine. For all doctors, 
throughout Monterey County. I 


f want it mostly for moderate and 
i low income people, but I’m sure 


other people would like to 
participate in such a program. 

Q. How would you get that 
funded? 

A. I think that the State has 
never really tackled the problem, 
they have never really tried to 
socialize medicine. See, how I 
would do it, I’m going to set up 
clinics, into all these areas where 
they need clinics. And the kind of 
clinic I am thinking of is the kind 
you find in Daly City, where if you 


A don’t have any income, you go and 


KUSP 


From page 10 


atop the Yacht Harbor shops 
on East Cliff. “Shack” is 
perhaps too homey a 
word to describe the 
garage - like 
atmosphere of KUSP’s 
new digs, but for Freedman, 
leaning against a dilapidated 
work bench with tools and 
papers strewn about, he looks 
to be surveying his dream 
house. Already he’s thinking 
about a dim future when he 
can set up a_ 1S0-watt 
transmitter in Boulder Creek 
and go country-wide. But that 
takes money which he hasn’t 
yet planned how to get. 
Though there’s a 200 dollar a 
month salary waiting for him 
(he’s the only paid member of 
the station), he has yet to 
collect it. Instead, he’s 
leaving it in the station funds 
to grow and finance some 
project as yet unthought of. 
He seems quite content in his 
Sparse surroundings. But 
then, how many people ever 
get the chance to do 
something they like well? 


are cured for nothing, but if you 
make some money, they’ll charge 
you according to how much money 
you make. So this way, everybody 
can receive medical treatment. 
We'll have one of these clinics in 
every town, then that will be the 
beginnings of socialized medicine. 
In other words, we’re going to be 
controlling the doctors, and once 
you can control the doctors, then 
you’ve got it made, because from 
then on it’s easy to move on into 
socialized medicine. Right now 
they'll fight you; they’ve got a very 
strong lobby, and they'll fight you 
if you try to control them. See, a 
doctor makes 50,000 dollars a 
year, and that’s too much money. 

Q. Do you have any plans for 
education in the County? 

A. Well, I believe in bilingual 
education, but only for children. I 
don’t think they should implement 
this at the secondary level, because 
by then children should know how 
to speak English. I myself did not 
know how to speak English until 
about the eight grade, so see, I 
think that’s kind of late — I was 
going to the American schools, 
here in California, but I was just 
hanging around with all my 
buddies, who were speaking in 
Spanish, and we just never picked 
up the English at that level. And 
the teacher didn’t want to take the 
time to teach me the English, 
because she was so busy with so 
many kids. . .So I think that there 
should be »ilingual education in 
the grammar school level. 

Q. What a.rout integration, and 
the quality of education? 

A. Yeah, we don’t have too 
much of a racial problem. . I don’t 
think any Mexicans ct any of the 
blacks are fighting to ge* into the 
white schools. I think that ti:ere is 


an imbalance in some. of tiic 
schoolkk — noticed that in 


“Crime. Punishment: The Psychology of Criminal 
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Salinas that the schools in the rich 
areas are mostly whites, but if you 
go down into some of the Alisal 
areas, you find nothing but brown 
people over there. But there isn’t a 
racial thing; I think if the school 


provides the same type of 
education, that’s all that’s 
important. 


Q. How would the community 
react to busing? 

A. Oh, I’m sure they would 
object very much. Mothers like to 
send their children to the nearest 
school. Each community should 
set up themselves, I don’t think the 
Fedegal Government should be 
involved. 

Q. What's your background? 
You grew up in California? 

A. Yes, I come from Soledad. I 
worked in the fields, then upon 
gtaduating from high school, I 
went into the service; I volunteered 
— we didn’t have an unpopular 
war back then. After that, I went 
to work, I got a job with the 
Federal Government. I worked ten 
years as an electronic engineer, 
and in ‘69 I quit and decided to 
come back to school. I hope to 
graduate this June. 

Q. And then? 

A. I guess I'll either go to 
medical school or to law school — 
or be an Assemblyman. 

Q. Right now, how do you see 
your chances for winning? 

A. My chances of winning are 
really good. I have to say that the 
Democrats are not famous for 
going to the polls on November 7. 
If it’s a rainy day, they’re going to 
say, you know, ‘Well, maybe some 
other time. My vote is not really all 
that important.’ But their vote is 
important; we have over 60,000 
Democrats in Monterey, and if 
half of them would go and vote, I 
think we would win easily. 


Responsibility” will the the topic of Psychology Professor David Marlowe 
Monday (November 6) at 8 pm in Thi Lec 3. The talk is the final of five 
presentations in the 1972 Fall Inaugural Lecture Series, open to the 
public free of charge. Marlowe received a B.A. and M.A. from CCNY, 
and the Ph.D. from Ohio State. He has taught at Dartmouth and 


Harvard. 


